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“That’s the best way I’ve seen 
of showing what the product 
looks like, and the mechanical 
. details, And the copy gets right 
down to business with the im- 
portant features.” 











if This Ring Sticks 
You're Stuck! 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 


for Correct Lubrication 
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“One of the best illustrations I’ve seen—a very 
clever way of illustrating this specific lubrication 
problem. It’s all so clear, and easy to get without 


a lot of study.” 
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“A grand job, because it 
states exactly what they 
are selling and how it can 
help today. Nothing vague 
and no flag-waving about 
this one.” 


MOTOR CONTROLS 


for pvery kind of machine 





“Very striking design. 
And I can see the whole 
line in those little illus- 
trations. This would be 
hard to pass without look- 
ing it over.” 
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“This page is as complete as 
could wish it. It touches 

timely problem and gives 
solution, including a lot of { 














“I'd call this an outstanding job. I’m interested 
because it seems to be something new. And the 
features are clearly given in the little boxes. Those 
actual figures on metal savings are worthwhile.” 
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“I like this way of show- 
ing the operating mech- 
anism. I can check all the 
features at a glance.” 
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“This is a forceful, direct 
message for plant men. A 
larger picture of the fix- 
ture would have helped.” 


“A very intelligent way 
of presenting a 

feature, This looks like it 
was written for engineers.” 


“Pinco is doing = 
fine job in its scrap ‘ 
paign. This «dvertiseme™ 
tells the story well, “ 
though I an already '? 
miliar with it.” 
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'The Hell We Can't Holds Salesmen and 


for Postwar Business 


Mesker Brothers’ idea exchange helps agents keep go- 


ing and holds them in organization for after the war 


@ SOME MONTHS AGO, a number 
of us were discussing the probable, 
long-term effects of the war on busi- 
ness in general and the building in- 
dustry in particular. None of us, it 
must be admitted, relished the shadow 
of coming events. While our war pro- 
duction problems were largely solved, 
something else worried us. One of the 
men finally voiced it when he re- 
marked: ‘““We can continue to adver- 
tise, but I don’t see how we can hold 
our salesmen.” 

Though we did not realize it then, 
that was the beginning of “The Hell 
We ¢ 


our sales organization. 


in’t’’—our initial concern about 


Many people have asked me: “What 
IS ‘The Hell We Can’t’—a house or- 
gan, sales bulletin, or what?” My 


stock answer is simply: “It’s a sym- 


bol of how Americans are getting 
things done today.” Without getting 
too deeply into our “philosophy,” it is 
import:nt you know what it is in 
order understand the influence it 
€xerte’ in the birth of this new house 
organ ‘or our sales representatives. 

. We think, as do you, that America 
IS Zo to win this war, and that 


INDU 





By JOHN B. G. MESKER 


Vice-President, Mesker Brothers 
lron Company, St. Louis 


nothing any of us can do is too costly 
to further that end. 
likewise believe it important that 
American industry—the mainstay of 
America’s peacetime standard of living 
—should not be caught as unprepared 
for peace as it was for war. 

In brief, we believe the transition 
from war production to competitive 
selling is going to be a relatively slow, 
painful process, at best, without any- 
one trying to complicate it. So, in our 
small way—via ““The Hell We Can’t,” 
continued advertising, intensive prod- 
uct research, among other things—we 
are trying to simplify our own prob- 
lems of transition from war to peace. 

What immediate problems prompted 
“The Hell We Can’t”? We have a 
sales organization of almost one hun- 
dred men, scattered all over the United 
States and in Puerto Rico and the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. When the WPB 
banned the manufacture—and even- 
tually the sale—of metal windows, 
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However, we 


many of our sales representatives lost 
their major source of income. 

the other lines handled 
too often other 


Moreover, 
by these men were 


metal building products—many of 
which were likewise banned along with 
metal windows. Something had to be 
done, not only to protect the invest- 
ment we had in a sales organization 
that took years to develop, but be- 
cause these men were more than our 
“representatives” —they were our close 
friends. 

For a lack of not knowing what 
else to do, frankly, we wrote a half 
dozen of them and asked: “Any idea 
of what you are going to do now? 
Can we help?” 

Several of them replied very pessi- 
mistically, but added: “If you have 
any suggestions, I’m open-minded.” 
Several others, contrawise, wrote about 
ideas they were successfully employ- 
ing as stop-gaps—selling non-priority 
products, service work on products 
sold before the war, etc. Trying to be 
helpful, we sent along their ideas to 
the “pessimistic but open-minded.” 

The effect was electric. Highly 
complimentary letters came back from 
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Front page, which carried a crisp folded dollar bill, and inside spread of the initial issue of “The Hell We Can't,” and front page of the following issue of the publica: 
by Mesker Brothers Iron Company, St. Louis, to keep its organization of manufacturers’ agents together although they have no Mesker steel windows to sell during + 
to help them find other lines with which to stay in business and keeo their contacts so as to be ready to resume their work on Mesker building products in the po: 


the former pessimists, who appeared 
genuinely grateful for what one of 
them termed our “interest in’ the 
‘peddlers’. A discussion a few days 
later of this correspondence with our 
advertising agency, Padco, Incor- 
porated, resulted in the birth of “The 


Hell We Can't.” 


We have tried hard to make our 
little publication “all facts and no 
fiction.”” We present condensed, pithy 
descriptions of the methods various 
men are using to solve the problems 
common to all manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives in the building industry to- 
day, items on new products, new 
techniques, obvious trends that need 
no accurate “forecasting.” We try to 
leave the prediction held clear for Kip- 
linger and stick to things we know to 
be of practical, immediate assistance 


to our § alesmen. 


As a semi-monthly idea exchange, 
“The Hell We Can't” is not a cure- 
all, of course. An idea that works for 
Mesker’s representative in a certain 
part of Illinois, for example, may not 
apply in the state of California. What 
clicks for the “plodder” may get only 
an icy stare from the enthusiast. But 
by throwing everybody's ideas into a 
common hopper, a few practical sug- 
gestions are bound to come out, that 
—in whole or in part—can be adapted 
and utilized by many of the men. 

The first issue of “The Hell We 
Can’t” carried a lead editorial, which 


got the point across quickly: 


“HERE’S A BUCK—but 


got to earn it!” We attached a crisp 


you've 


new dollar bill and continued: “We 


need your help. Why? Because we 


want to help you. 
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“We know that every Mesker rep- 
resentative has been, is, or before long 
may be in a tight spot, wondering 
what to do, where to turn for a means 


When that 


happens, maybe you won’t know the 


of ciding out the storm. 


‘nswer, but chances are some other 
Mesker representative will. We intend 
to pass That Answer along to you— 
via “The Hell We Can’t.’ 

“This is give-and-take, of course. 
The other fellow wants to know what 
YOU are doing, too. This isn’t going 
to take much of anybody’s time, but 
it may help keep some Mesker repre- 
sentative, you, perhaps, going for the 
duration. If it does, then our invest- 


ment will have been worth while. 


“Lest you’re wondering, we've no 
axe to grind by undertaking this. All 
we hope to gain is your coéperation 
now—your good will always. But un- 
less YOU coéperate, our name may 
rightfully change to ‘Aw, hell, we 
can’t.” Read these pages carefully. 
They’re typical of what we want. 
Then jot your idea on page 3, mail to 
us NOW. If you haven’t an idea, re- 


turn the dollar, please.” 


Two out of three of the men shot 
back ideas almost at once. Over half 
of them returned the “buck,” al- 
though they had a right to keep it 
since they all supplied ideas. Only 
three who didn’t return the dollar 
failed to send in a suggestion. We 
think that is a record of some kind. 


To facilitate the men sending us 
ideas, two pages of the first few issues 
were devoted toa reply form for them 
to use, plus an enclosed, self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Most of them, how- 
ever, took time to write long, personal 


letters. In thirty days we received over 
100 pounds of literature on non- 
priority products. In quality, as well 
as “quantity” (!) we got IDEAS. So 
many, that “The Hell We Can't” 
almost immediately went from four to 


six pages, then to eight. 


Following up the idea out in the 
field is H. B. “Shorty” Wilbur, Mes- 
ker Brothers’ sales supervisor, who now 
speaks with as much authority about 
such things as insulation, corrugated 
wire glass, partitions, etc., and—as he 
puts it, “gadgets generally”—as he 
does about Mesker windows. His job 
is to contact the men; where possible, 
assist them in lining up new, profitable 
connections with non-priority prod- 
ucts; ferret out good ideas for ‘The 
Hell We Can’t,” dig for details and 
feed developed ideas back to the 


“editor.” 


Invariably the unexpected happens 
when one tries to weigh and evaluate 
human reactions in advance. We as- 
sumed we would have to struggle to 
get ideas out of the men; instead, we 
have been besieged with ideas. The 
dificult task is deciding which are 
best, most practical, worthy of im- 


mediate publication. 


We have happened on to one ol the 
finest builders of good will among our 
salesmen we ever had. They read it, 
upon it. Twice we have been 
“going to press’—on both occa 
we promptly received letters fr 
number of the men, inquiring, 
you mail my copy?” As a result 
have acquired a new respect to 
problems of publishers today. 

Most important, “The Hel! 


Can’t” keeps not only the write 
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several others of our staff, but our ad- 
vertising agency as well, busy a good 
deal of the time. While none of us to- 
day delights in more work and added 
responsibility, we realize that ‘The 
Hell We Can’t” is keeping ALL of us 
sales-minded during a period when it 
is so easy to say, “Let’s worry about 
tomorrow when it comes.” This, to 
my way of thinking, is a fatal state 


of mind. 


We have discovered that taking the 
close, personal interest in our men that 
we have, has brought all of us closer 
together than ever before—and we are 
evaluating them, as individuals, in a 
new light. The man you lacked confi- 
dence in yesterday, today evinces new 
—and ofttimes surprising—alertness 
and resourcefulness. The fellow you 
swore by in peacetime now disappoints 
you by wilting under the heat of a 
crisis “weaker” salesmen are overcom- 
ing. This insight should prove of real 
value in working with the men later. 


Due to the nature of our business, 
many of our sales representatives were 
only slightly acquainted with each 
other before the advent of “The Hell 
We Can’t.” When a construction job 
in Podunk was being supervised by a 
Big City engineering firm, seldom did 
the Podunk representative get much 
codperation from the Mesker man in 
the Big City. After all, although they 
handled the same line or lines—they 
met but once a year in convention and 
hardly knew each other. Now Mr. 
Big City is corresponding regularly 
with his Podunk colleague about a line 
of products both are considering tak- 
ing on. Before they’re through, they’ll 
be Bill-ing and Joe-ing each other to 
death. Imagine the teamwork between 
these two on the next big construction 
project involving metal windows after 
the war? 


One of the most surprising and 
pleasant facts unearthed by “The Hell 
We Can’t” was that most Mesker re- 


Presentatives have not suffered as 


much financially as we originally 
thought. Their interest in exchanging 
ideas at this time, curiously, seems to 
be prompted by the feeling of most 
Americans who face facts: that things 
will cet progressively more difficult as 
the war goes on. They want to be pre- 
Pare’ for that day. 

T are those who believe we may 
be ing a mistake in encouraging 
our rcn to devote their time to other 
lines, rather than press them to “build 
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A few of the responses to the first issue of 
"The Hell We Can't" indicating how the 
spirit of the idea for Mesker Brothers’ manu- 
facturers’ agents to help each other by ex- 
changing ideas and information took hold 


for the future” of Mesker windows. 
As one man put it to us: 

“I gather a very strong impression 
that everything which has been done 
so far has been too strongly wrapped 
around the idea of developing a totally 
new business for Mesker agents. Mes- 
ker Brothers will get a lot of compli- 
ments for this, but I can’t help feeling 
that the more the agent thinks and 
talks about other products, the less 
time he will have for Mesker.” 

Perhaps. Naturally we are encour- 
aging the men, and not unselfishly, 
to spend as much time as they can 
with architects and others now en- 
gaged in the planning of postwar proj- 
ects. Many of them have written us 
—unsolicited—and pointed out that 
they were doing this. Their statements 
are verified by Mr. Wilbur, just re- 
turned from a trip around the coun- 
try. 

Certainly their “talking” Mesker to 
a greater extent than perhaps they 
may be at the moment would be ideal 
from our viewpoint; but conversation 
won't pay the grocery bills. We are 
trying to view the present from as 
practical a standpoint as possible, i.e., 
for what it is—a period during which 
we have nothing to offer our men on 
which they can earn a commission, 
but a period during which we must 
help them survive, come hell or high 
water or even the temporary loss of 
their talking about Mesker windows. 
If they don’ survive, we certainly 
have as much to lose as they have. The 
most we can do, we feel, is keep them 
THINKING—if not = “talking”— 
about us. .and there are those who 
will agree we are doing a good job of 
that. 

In this connection, we have gone 
on record that if any of our competi- 
tors have something that will help our 
men today, we'll publicize it in “The 
Hell We Can’t.” 
already suggested a product of theirs 


One such firm has 


to us—and Mesker representatives are 
going to hear about it. 

Dangerous? We don’t think so. We 
have thrown bread upon the waters 
before and have yet to be disappointed. 
We are trying to give the boys “our 
ALL,” and they know it. We have a 
hunch they will be a long time RE- 
MEMBERING it. 






























































































































































With @ principle which could be built into a great variety of equipment, rather than a specific machine to sell, Denison Engineering Company 
had a difficult advertising task of visualizing the broad application of the principle; these pictures of 


Human Aand Visualizes Qunctions 
of Denison Hydroilics 


‘Industry's Right Hand” 


are doing it 











Broad application of a principle for use in special 


@® ANY 


special equipment—who sells 


manufacturer who builds 
brains 
as well as machinery—has a custom- 
built headache today . . . how to get 
the most for his advertising at a time 
when his engineers are swamped, his 
plant over-worked, and his sales staff 
taking lessons in “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People” without 
accepting the order. 

As far as advertising itself is con- 
restric- 


cerned, drastic and sweeping 


tions have overtaken it. In most in- 
stances, performance data and instal- 
lation photographs—the heart and 
soul of special-equipment advertising 
—are out. 

The only 
say, is a large view of the Flag, a 
bugler, dive-bomber and 
Nazi with the copy, “We Do Our 
“We're Patriotic, Too.” 

Not so. That may be the handiest 
theme, but not the best. And we 
found ourselves smack in the position 
of finding a better one. What we did 


is a study in developing a campaign 


alternative, some might 
cringing 


Part,” or 


from scratch. 

To lick this problem, the advertis- 
Wheeler, 
got together 


ing department and agency, 
Knight and Gainey, Inc., 
and compiled this list of problems to 
be solved by advertising: 

1. The Denison Engineering Com- 
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equipment is dramatized by simple, intriguing drawing 


By CHARLES E. BROWN 
Advertising Manager, The Denison 


Engineering Company, Columbus, O. 


pany was little known to industry 
Though a 
moderate age and 

its efforts had previously 


generally. company of 
relatively large 
operation, 
been directed toward designing and 
building special oil hydraulic equip- 
ment for a comparatively few large 
manufacturers who had been regular 
customers for a number of years. 

2. Since hydraulic 
presses covered such a small part of 


standard oil 


the company’s operations and services 
to industry, it was impractical to 
build a campaign around any one 
item. To do so would be to limit the 
scope of its service in the minds of 
industrial buyers. 

3. Because of the wide range of 
jobs HydrOlLics can 
there had to be some way of com- 
municating this idea to the prospec- 


accomplish, 


tive buyer. 

4. Since the company was rapid- 
ly expanding its field and products, 
we needed a series which would pave 
the way for almost any product we 
might want to market after the war. 


To build the campaign, each prob- 








lem received individual treatment, if 
feasible, and all the answers were to 
be incorporated into the campaign. 

For eight months we had featured 
our trade “HydrOlLics,” a 
coined combination of oil and hydrau- 
lics, in magazine and direct mail ad- 
vertising. The direct mail consisted 
of folders, broadsides, and letters to 
industrial executives at thirty-day in- 
tervals. 


mark 


We felt the popularizing of the 
name would make it possible to give 
our application of oil hydraulic prin- 
ciples an identifying mark to place it 
in a class of its own in the buyer's 
mind. So HydrOlLics was definitely 
included in the campaign. 


A good deal of thought and sweat 
went into the selection of the idea to 
convey the basic theme of flexibility 
of our equipment and our ability © 
design tailor-made machinery to difh- 


cult jobs. We had decided to name 
this series “Industry’s New Right 
Hand,” and the idea of using a human 
hand to portray these functions fell 
right in our lap. 

Since no installation phot sraphs 
or performance data were 4 lable, 
we needed an idea that could be ¢% 

hoto- 


ecuted through art and not 
graphs. The hand fit the bill p: fectly, 
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and with it the use of line drawings 
to illustrate the case studies of the 
applications of our equipment in in- 
dustry. Even then, we attempted to 
use photographs of hands instead of 
drawings, but it worked out badly. 
An iceman’s hands—strong, supple, 
and virile in the flesh—turned into 
vulture’s claws or bulgy hunks of 
tendons on glossy prints. Or, if the 
hand did turn out reasonably well, the 
work it was supposed to be perform- 
ing did not. 

So, wash drawings of the hands 
were made, with the photographs used 
as guides in what not to do. To tie 
the theme, the art, and the heading 
together, the hand was placed in a 
circle with the words ‘For Pushing, 
Pulling, Clamping, Pressing, Lifting, 
Positioning” in a band framing the 
circle. 

With each new advertisement in 
the series the circle was rotated and 
the featured function was placed at 
the bottom of the band. To lend ad- 
ditional distinctiveness to the layouts, 
a line screen was used over the hand 
and as a border for the entire adver- 
tisement. 

Since so much time and effort had 
already been invested in the prepara- 
tion of the series, the copy naturally 
came in for a heavy share of atten- 
tion. We strove to write copy that 
would immediately stir the reader’s 
interest—copy that would present to 
him in a new light the unique and 
out-of-the-ordinary jobs HydrOlL- 
ics were doing. 

Lead paragraphs were kept to a 
minimum, just enough to present a 
new slant on the versatility of 
HydrOlLics before swinging into the 
case histories. And we left out the 
heavy specifications, saving them for 
follow-up literature, since space did 
not permit full technical discussion of 
each individual application. 

\lthough we strove for lively 
phrasing, the copy was confined to 
simple words, like “The way Hy- 
drO!Lics is yanking the question mark 
off Industry’s How-To-Do-It? prob- 
lems—the way it is showing how to 
do it on scores of production and 
materials handling jobs—is what 
moves us to picture HydrOlILics as 
Industry’s new right hand. 

ou get an idea of what we’re 
driving at in talking about the side 
flexisility of HydrOILics when you 
view some of the amazing variety of 
Pressing jobs it is handling.” 
from there, the copy gave brief 
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Denison Engineering color spreads are powerful pieces of copy from attention value to a 
number of case studies which illustrate the wide variety of applications for Hydroilics 


mention of the advantages of oil for 
transmitting power and motion, and 
swung directly into the applications. 
Direct mail was then tied in with 
the campaign. Although the words 
“Power, Speed, and Control” are gen- 
eralities, they were selected because 
it was impossible to give a universally 
understood definition of HydrOILics. 
Many people have a general under- 
standing of oil hydraulics, but it is so 
much in its infancy as far as its de- 
velopment is concerned that even a 
technical man not specializing in the 
field might have little comprehension 
of the potentialities of HydrOlILics. 
It was impossible to carry a treatise 
on the subjects in the advertisements. 
In some instances, therefore, the 
direct mail folders carried the hand 
on the cover, with the “Pushing, Pull- 
ing, Clamping, Lifting, Pressing, and 
Positioning” caption, and the inside 
spread was devoted to the wide va- 
riety of oil hydraulic applications our 
company had made in the past. 
Other tolders merchandised the 
publication advertising itself, with 
line drawings of our standard presses 
and brief descriptions included in the 
piece. And in every case, the hand 
and circle were prominently displayed. 
“Industry’s New Right Hand” was 
built into catalogs and sales letters, 
and the entire direct mail and catalog 
program was designed to support and 
augment the magazine campaign. 
The “Industry’s New Right Hand” 
series has been used in the past, and 
is scheduled for the future, as a dis- 
tinct series in itself, but the theme 
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has been tied in with our other pub- 
lication advertising featuring our five 
standard products. In each advertise- 
ment has been tucked the circle and 
hand illustrating the functions per- 
formed by HydrOlLics. 

Currently, the campaign is running 
in five business publications, which a 
survey indicated would give us 83 
per cent coverage of our market. 
These papers are all horizontal, and 
campaigns in vertical publications for 
“Industry’s New Right Hand” are 
getting under way in October. In 
each instance, the campaign will devi- 
ate from the horizontal series to in- 
clude individual treatment. 


In the aviation field, for example, 
the series will be titled ‘““The Aviation 
Industry’s New Right Hand” and will 
be devoted to the applications of 
HydrOlLics useful to the aviation in- 
dustry. The same thing is true of 
the ceramic field. 

Results have far exceeded our ex- 
pectations. Based on an invitation 
to secure a free copy of our catalog, 
which also contained twelve pages of 
engineering tables and data, we have 
received over 600 requests directly 
traceable to the “Industry’s New 
Right Hand” series. 

Although the original campaign 
provided for only six functions— 
pushing, pulling, pressing, positioning, 
lifting and clamping—the series will 
not die a sudden death with the com- 
pletion of these six advertisements. 
The successor has already been devel- 
oped, and will continue the “Right 
Hand” treatment in a fresh approach. 
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By H. A. HANIFORD 


Director of Training 


@ OUR 


tives have not been relegated to the 


industrial field representa- 


limbo of forgotten men. They are be- 
ing trained! 

& Moore, 
Inc., we are producing 100 per cent 


At Manning, Maxwell 


for war. Vital instruments, gauges, 
thermometers, valves, etc., are going 
forward in ever-increasing volume to 
become essential parts of America’s 
fighting ships, planes, and plants. 

During 1942, monthly shipments 
out of Bridgeport alone have exceeded 
five times the monthly average of all 
company shipments during 1929. 

Orders are ahead of production; we 
are working harder and longer to pro- 
duce more than ever before, and close 
the back-log as rapidly as practicable. 

Orders aren’t hard to get; sales fig- 
ures are mounting; production records 
are being smashed every month; yet 
we are inaugurating a new training 
program. 

Why? Because we are soundly con- 
vinced that no “moratorium” shall 
be declared for our field organization 
due to shortages, priorities, and war 
orders. Such action would be inimi- 
cal to progressive long-range pian- 
ning. 

We are resolved to maintain an in- 
tact field force—not to share the cry- 
ing towel with customers whose orders 
cannot be accepted or who are waiting 
for deliveries deferred for reasons be- 
yond our control, but to work with 
increased vigor and determination to- 
ward whatever tomorrow may bring. 


Because we know— 
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Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Training Yield Men for Teday-- 
and Tomorrow 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore is training its men to be 
more efficient in wartime and for postwar problems 





1. That, while we might be over- 
sold now, our future may be hazard- 
ous unless we act continuously to pre- 
serve and augment the good will of 
present and prospective customers and 
distributors of our products. 

2. That any business that goes silent 
now is likely to emerge from the war 
an enfeebled business. We can’t go out 
of the market place for years and then 
hope to take our place in line where 
we were when drafted by Uncle Sam. 
Public memory is short and fickle. 

3. That, 


aggressively merchandise our products 


unless we continue to 
and our planning for the future, our 
old customers may discover something 
they like as well. 

4. That thousands of new men are 
being placed in responsible positions 
in industry where they will direct 
specification writing and purchasing. 
These new men do not have old loyal- 
ties and preferences. Unless they are 
effectively subjected to planned mis- 
sionary education, they may become 
attached to competition. 

5. That, when the war is over, com- 
petition will be keener than ever be- 
fore. 

6. That an efficient field organiza- 
tion is hard to build—but still more 
difficult to rebuild if it is permitted to 
lose its drive and power. 

So we are training our men. 

We have completed a series of meet- 
ings in Chicago, New Orleans and 
New York, where we presented to our 
forty industrial representatives a plot- 
ted program to guide their activities 
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during the war years and to streamline 
their thinking against postwar prob- 
lems—today and tomorrow. 

These meetings were directed by R. 
R. Wason, president; C. H. Butter- 
field, vice-president and general sales 
manager; E. F. Nordstrom, manager, 
instrument division; R. C. Kinsman; 
and the writer, who recently joined 
the company to organize training ac- 
tivities. 

The subjects outlined in the follow- 
ing were explored with the men, who 
were given free reign to participate by 
questioning, commenting, and sug- 
gesting. They did. 

1. Manning, Maxwell & Moore 

Goes to War 


(a) Importance of correct mental 
attitude. During war years, it is all- 
important. We must abandon the re- 
signed, chip-on-the-shoulder, defeatist 
outlook, and adopt a positive, confi- 
dent outlook, “let’s find the best way 
to do it.” 

(b) We must solve together neu 
problems that confront you in th 
field. Today’s problems may not exist 
tomorrow, but other problems will 
arise to challenge our resourcefulness 
and flexibility. Problems new to AS 
a company require speedy solution; 
unless all of us are open to adaptation 
and change, the future is clouded. 
More than ever before, you are \our 
company in the field. 

(c) Management has problem 
Will you contribute to their solu/con? 
We must direct production wh 
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ll serve best toward winning the 
war; maintain good will of desirable 
customers in face of inability to sat- 
isfy their requirements. You must pre- 
sent our “story” constructively by 
service selling, representing the com- 
pany as if it were yours. 

(d) What we can accomplish at this 
meeting if we have your confidence 
and cooperation, Primarily, uncover the 
most effective application of our 
thinking and action to best serve the 
war program. Prevent any hardening 
of mental arteries due to decreased ac- 
tivities along certain lines. Uncover 
the type of assistance that will be most 
valuable so we can assemble, coordi- 


nate and present it to you. 


2. Some of the Vital Problems 

We Face Now 

a) Priorities—orders—shipments. A 
clear exposition of the working of the 
priorities system, detailing a booklet 
compiled by our company, “Priorities 
Mobilize Production for Victory.” 
This key discussion, describing our 
production for war, provided the men 
with valuable data to overcome many 
ill-timed resistances in the field. 

(b) Office handling of corres pond - 
ence. We overhauled our office routine 
completely; from the receipt of order 
to release from factory every proce- 
dure has been changed. Many key peo- 
ple have been lost to the armed forces 
and new positions. The problem has 
our continuous attention, and tech- 
niques are being improved, and mis- 
handlings minimized. This was proved 
by putting 100 consecutive orders 
“under the microscope” and tracing 
them to completion. 

(c) Policy on s pecials—variations 
from catalog standards. Specials in- 
crease production difficulties, retard 
all shipments, provide chance for fail- 
ure, etc. Many times a special is speci- 
fed when a standard product would 
be equal or superior. In those cases, 
where you have no alternative, send 
complete details; they will be review- 


ed carefully and a prompt decision 


Your Automobile. Likelihood of 


your being able to secure new cars, 
new or recapped tires. Plan your work- 
In ransportation. Plot daily and 
w y driving. Explore use of trains, 
DL etc.; parking car in city; doub- 
lir p with other salesmen. Step up 
let ind telephone calls. Carefully 
st manufacturer literature on care 
an untenance of car and tires. 





To keep its salesmen in condition to meet wartime sales problems and prepare them for 
postwar marketing conditions, Manning, Maxwell & Moore gets them around a table in the 
field where they are given the latest information on conditions affecting their activities and 
enabled to discuss their problems with company executives and fellow representatives 


3. Our Position in the 

Instrument Field 

(a) History of accomplishments. 

(b) Weaknesses that have been cor- 
rected. 

(c) Engineering advances. 

(d) Objectives for days ahead. 

(e) Plans to achieve objectives. 

(f) Assignments and_ responsibili- 
ties. 

4. Constructive Wartime Activities 

(a) How to preserve and augment 
customer good will. Our future is 
hazardous, unless we act continuously 
to preserve and augment the good will 
of present and prospective customers. 
Unless we continue to “merchandise” 
our products and planning for the fu- 
ture while filling armament orders, 
old friends may discover something 
they “‘like as well.” 

We can and should: be realistic in 
our dealings; tell customers clearly 
why deliveries are slow, or orders can- 
not be accepted; render service even 
though orders cannot be entered; rec- 
ommend substitute and alternate prod- 
ucts. 

(b) You must cultivate “new’’ 
personnel. In 5,000 industrial compa- 
nies, eleven per cent of presidents have 
changed, nineteen per cent of vice- 
presidents, fifteen per cent of general 
managers, twenty-four per cent of 
sales managers, thirty per cent of pro- 
duction managers and superintendents, 
and twenty-two percent of design en- 


gineers. These men are not only exert- 
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ing considerable influence today, they 
are the specifiers, influencers and buy- 
ers of tomorrow. 

(c) Instruct customers on securing 
maximum life from present equip- 
ment. With full capacity loads and 
day and night operation, danger of 
something going wrong is multiplied. 
Learn to use the MMM booklets show- 
ing customers how to increase the life 
of their equipment which will be diffi- 
cult to replace immediately. Help each 
customer develop a systematic plan to 
“keep ’em rolling,” by keeping their 
production machines physically fit. 

(d) Start to reorganize the jobbing 
structure. Cull out “weak sisters” and 
“hitch hikers.” Maintain good will of 
preferred accounts. Continue calls— 
with a purpose. Pass along money- 
making activities of other jobbers. As- 
sist jobbers to convert inventory into 
capital and future good-will. Furnish 
helpful priority information. Start 
boring in on desirable prospective ac- 
counts. 

(e) And plug up time leaks. Make 
yourself expected. Don’t waste time on 
favorite prospects. Pencil-plan your 
selling time. Give your working sched- 
ule elasticity. Have an objective for 
each call. 


5. We Must Plan and 
Prepare for Tomorrow 


(a) This challenge faces our organ- 
ization. We must carry out every one 
of our war assignments and responsi- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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@ CELEBRATING one hundred years 
of business activity is an opportunity 
Ordi- 


narily it is an occasion for congratula- 


that comes to few companies. 


tions, speeches, brass bands and hand 
shakes. Obviously under war condi- 
tions, with production facilities strained 
to take care of the pressing needs of 
industry engaged in the war effort, 
some of these things are impossible and 
others are not in keeping with the 


spirit of the times. 


That is why the celebration of Jos. 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 


pletion of one hundred years of busi- 


on the com- 


1942, has lacked some 
Neverthe- 


less, the event was not overlooked nor 


ness on Nov. A 


of the usual trimmings. 


disregarded, but was developed with 
promotion which was entirely in keep- 
ing with the war service of the com- 
pany and its customers, and was tied 
in with the numerous contributions 
which the company is now making to 


victory. 


Possibly the outstanding feature of 
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Deluxe book records century of service; single piece of 
copy in business papers, newspapers heralds birthday 


By G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


Ryerson’s centennial celebration is the 
beautiful book which it produced as 
a review of its past and a presentation 
of its present service to the nation’s 
industries in war-time. From the 
cover, with its striking symbolic rep- 
resentation of “One Hundred Years 
of Peace and War,” to the closing five 
pages, “Reviewing 100 Years of Prog- 
ress,” the book portrays in impressive 
style the fact that a basic service like 
Ryerson’s nation-wide steel warehouse 
facilities is even more important to 
the country in war than in the less 
critical times of peace. 

Because of the large number of Ry- 
erson customers, an unusually large 
printing of the centennial book was 
ordered, the edition consisting of 109,- 
000 copies. They were not distribut- 
ed without advance notice, as a letter 
signed by Everett D. Graff, president 
of the company, went to customers 
and prospects a few days in advance 









of the distribution of the book. Not 
only did the letter tell something of 
the past and present services of Ryer- 
son, but it invited those interested in 
the facilities of Ryerson to bring their 
steel problems to this pioneer compan) 
for help in their solution. 

The book consists of only 24 pages 
and cover, but it is far more impres- 
sive than that folio would suggest. 
four-color job throughout, 
printed on flat-bed offset 
Each page carries a large wash or 


It is a 
presses. 


crayon drawing bleeding off the top 
half of the layout, while small line 
drawings, printed in color, furnish 
marginal decorations of unusual and 
historical interest. 

The book has over-all dimensions 
of 9x12 inches, and is printed on 
heavy antique stock, with the covers 
given an unusual wrap-around efiect 
through the use of 334 inch faps 
front and back. The body is printed 
on 100-pound antique Britewell stock, 
with the cover of 120-pound Sunray 
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Not 
ot 
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any 


randmade stock. The type is conser- 
vative Scotch Roman, set full measure 
cross the page. The art was con- 
tributed by some of Chicago’s leading 
irtists, Ben Stahl, of the Stevens- 
Gross studios, doing the wash and 
crayon sketches, Joseph Feher the line 
drawings, and Sig Vogt the cover de- 
sign. Mr. Vogt is with the Manz 
Corporation, which was _ responsible 
for the entire production job. 

In presenting this impressive picture 
of the growth of a small iron dis- 
tributing business in the frontier trad- 
ing post of 6,500 people, which was 
the Chicago of 1842, to the great 
nationwide steel warehouse company 
of today, the company told its story 
modestly and with due consideration 
of the conditions under which its hun- 
dredth anniversary is celebrated. 

“One hundred years ago Joseph T. 
Ryerson founded the business which 
bears his name,” is the way the story 
opens. 

“In ordinary times arrival at the 
century mark in the life of a business 
would be fitting cause for a celebra- 
tion. But with our country locked 
in this grim and total war, neither 
we nor the friends who have shared 
with us our history have the time or 
feel the inclination for such a cele- 
bration. 

“Nevertheless, this is an occasion 
tor retrospect—to review the past and 
estimate the future. And to look 
back over the century which started 
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long list of business papers and news- 
pers in all cities where Ryerson has plants 
ried this single piece of copy on the one 
dredth anniversary of company's founding 




























This selection of pages from the Ryerson one hundredth anniversary book shows the pleasing format and char- 
acter of illustrations. The large drawings are reproduced in sepia accentuated by soft gray tint plates; the 
sketches in the margins are in chocolate, while the text is in black. The printing is offset and letterpress 


in 1842 discloses that all the while 
this great country was brilliantly blos- 
soming into the greatest nation on 
earth, dark prophecies were continu- 
ally shouted which warned of various 
dooms which might befall—forebod- 
ings voiced by so-called experts. 

“Yet the country grew. And it 
grew great: not because of the words 
of the experts, but because of the 
deeds of its men and women.” 

After reviewing the industrial de- 
velopment with which the Ryerson 
business has kept pace, the company 
commented on the fact that the steel 
warehouse, as a factor in distribution, 
had often been questioned. 

“At frequent intervals during these 
years,” it comments, “the idea of the 
steel warehouse was challenged. Why 
order steel delivered the same day from 
warehouse when with patience one 
might buy direct from a mill? First 
—no one mill makes all kinds of steel. 
Second—mills must take time to ac- 
cumulate tonnage for rollings while 
steel is required quickly to fill in pro- 
duction schedules and for emergency 
maintenance and repairs. So ware- 
house steel-service grew— increasing 
solely through the daily needs of in- 
dustry.” 

The book tells how Ryerson service 
was expanded during the first world 
war, and how it is being adapted to 
today’s tremendous needs. 

“The first World War,” it reports, 
“brought to the battlefield the first 
awesome rumblings of mechanized 
might. And as American industry 
grew in World War I, Joseph T. Ry- 
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erson & Son began to expand territo- 
rially in order to maintain the speed 
... The war was prov- 
ing the value of speed, and American 


of its service. 


industry was responding with colossal 
production. Ryerson stocks, then as 
now, were in the service of the na- 
tion, and Ryerson service was demon- 
strating the strategic value to the war 
program of steel immediately avail- 
able from stock... . 

“Since December 7, 1941, the ur- 
gent needs of expanding war produc- 
tion have lent new meaning to the 
words, ‘in stock.’ And these needs, 
which put a premium on speed and 
precision, have proved again the value 
of the steel warehouse. For the steel- 
service warehouse is no dead storage 
system—stocks that formerly turned 
two or three times a year now turn 
every six to eight weeks as industry 
calls for faster service to meet the 
needs of our fighting men.” 

The extensive Ryerson program of 
business paper advertising has not 
been devoted in any large measure to 
the anniversary, though mention has 
been made of it from time to time. 
However, in issues just ahead of Nov. 
1, most of the publications on the 
list carried a special page devoted to 
the anniversary. This copy appeared 
in business and industrial publications 
and in Business Week, and in addi- 
tion ran in forty newspapers published 
in the ten cities where Ryerson oper- 
ates warehouses. 

No formal celebrations have taken 
place at the plants, because of the 
pressure of business under war condi- 

(Continued on page 147) 
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@ SO YOU get a fine glow of patri- 
otic pride when you write—or O. K. 
—the headline, “Blank’s Stuff Speeds 
Production of Vital War Equip- 
ment”? 

So you think that kind of copy is 
helping win a war? 

Say, are you kiddin’? 

No, of course you’re not. You're 
making earnest, honest effort to use 
advertising, first, as a weapon of total 
war; second, as a sort of maintenance 


program to keep your intangible 


plant in fighting trim against the day 
of postwar competition. But assum- 
ing that your aims are legitimate, 
your marksmanship is terrible. You've 
been trying to hit two targets by 
aiming somew here between them. 

I think it can be proved that the 
way to hit both is to aim only at the 
first one. If you succeed in making 
your advertising an effective weapon 
of total war, that very same adver- 
tising will be doing its job to help 
you land right side up when the re- 
turn of peace tumbles you into an- 
other swift conversion. 

Just how can your advertising be 
a weapon of total war? A seven-by- 
ten black-and-white seems at first 
glance a pretty unsatisfactory substi- 
tute for a 75-millimeter gun. 

Well, advertising’s effectiveness as 
a war weapon depends on what it says. 
It depends on the copy you write. 
And that, in turn, depends not so 
much on skill, experience or straight 
thinking as on your understanding 
of your company’s place in a total 
war effort. 

It’s primarily a matter of thought- 
patterns, 

Here's a concrete suggestion: 

Stop thinking of your company 
is anentity. It isn’t. 

United 


States—everything and everybody in 


Start thinking of these 


them—as one big corporation. 
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Get it into your head that your company is just part 
of the nation’s war production machine—then cooperate 


A Thought Pattern for Wartime Copy 


By JOHN G. SCHNEIDER 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland 


To bring the concept a little closer, 
consider General Motors or Westing- 
house—any one of a number of our 
industrial giants with scores or hun- 
dreds of plants, turning out hundreds 
or thousands of products. Now mul- 
tinly this set-up many, many times 
—right up to the limit of your imag- 
ination. There’s your corporation. 
That’s America-at-War, Inc. It in- 
cludes every indi- 


every company, 


vidual. It has a single business ob- 
jective: to win the war. 

Your company? It is a division, a 
department, a section in this huge 
As such, naturally it 
The corpo- 
ration, however, is in a grim, com- 
petitive fight to the death with a 


corporation. 
hasn’t any competition. 


couple of go-getting concerns, Hitler 
& Co., and Hirohito, Ltd. 
That’s the new 


company has been absorbed, tempo- 


picture. Your 
rarily, into the one big corporation. 
The executive head of your company 
is no longer “the boss,” he’s simply 
the guy in charge of a department. 
This breath-taking change took place 
irrevocably on December 7, 1941. 
The new set-up is a thought-pattern, 
yes, but it’s more than that. It’s a 
reality in fact, if not in words. 

If you fix this new concept un- 
shakably in your mind, if you start 
from this thought-pattern . . . why 
write 


your advertising will almost 


itself! Because advertising then be- 


comes nothing more nor less than d 
convenient, effective, low cost intra- 
communications system. 
It’s a method by which you speak to 


other divisions, departments, sections 


r or poration 


and individuals within the corpora- 
tion. 








Well what do you, as spokesman 
for a department, have to say? Per- 
haps a memo to the tool department: 

Attention, Joe, Pete, Harry. Some of 
the boys in our department have found 
a gadget that keeps those drive speeds 
steady, right on the nose. Yeah, about 
one to twenty-five — range. If you're 
interested, I'll send Jim down there to 
look over the shop and see what we can 
do for you 

Or a hurry-up call to purchasing 
agents for the plane making depart- 
ments: 

Look, boys, we've got exactly 47 tons 
of that alloy you wanted. It’s in the 
Louisville warehouse and we can ship in 
exactly 13 hours. First come, first served 
Better snap it up quick 

Maybe a department letter to all 
sections where your product (in this 
case, let’s say a cutting oil) is used: 


Please help boost the company's pro 
duction rate—and improve your own sec 
tion record, incidentally—by observing 
these few simple rules on the care and 
use of cutting oil. Keep it clean. Keep 
it protected against extremes of tempera 
ture. Use it 


And so forth, BUT— 

These messages, translated into ad- 
vertising copy and layouts, are old 
stuff. It’s the same type of thing 
many advertisers did during peace- 
time. 

Not all of 
be so 


familiar and conventional. For ex- 


Don’t go ‘way yet. 
your win-the-war ads _ will 


ample, as spokesman for a department 
of the company you might well ad- 
dress this teletype to all research engi- 
neers: 

Welding engineers of our department 
have developed a really remarkable supe! 
dense electrode It lays down fast, 
be used in all positions, and the d 
metal tests stronger than the best pre 
vious all-position rod. Now so fat 
good, but we can't seem to avoid a 
tain amount of spatter. We need I 
Any ideas? Will you take the pr t 
from here—-see if you can get the ; 
step before we do? Here's the fi 4 
as of today 

There’s one message you wonr see 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Service to War Industries Was Keynote 


est exhibit spaces at the 1942 Metal Show were those of Aluminum Company of America [!] and Great Lakes Steel Corporation [2] at either end of the exhibition hall 


of 1942 Metal Show 


Exposition and congress plays to largest attendance 
in its history; war theme predominates in exhibits 


@ SERVICE rather than sales was 
the keynote of the 1942 National 
Metal Congress and Exposition held 
in Cleveland, Oct. 12-16. A codpera- 
tive all-out effort to answer the per- 
plexing problems of the day to boost 
both quantity and quality of produc- 
tion in the nation’s war effort was 
manifested equally in the exhibit hall 
and in the technical sessions. Prac- 
tical considerations determined the 
display techniques. 

The twenty-fourth annual event 
sponsored by the American Society 
for Metals under the direction of W. 
H. Eisenman, secretary and managing 
director, was one of the most success- 
ful ever held from the standpoint of 
attendance and interest. Attendance 
at the exposition reached 46,538; 
meetings of the various technical so- 
cieties held simultaneously had au- 
diences aggregating 23,285. The 
number of days spent at the congress 
by individuals was one or two where- 
as lieretofore visitors stayed two or 
thre. days. The event was looked 
upo: as a time-saving opportunity for 
bus, executives to confer with many 
aut! orities on problems with a mini- 
mun: expenditure of time and travel. 
Chi.igo has been selected for the 
194) meeting. 

number of exhibitors at this 
year: Metal Show was 315, occupy- 





ing 86,000 square feet of space. This 
compares with 330 exhibitors and 
105,000 square feet of floor space 
used in 1941, and 300 exhibitors and 
84,000 square feet occupied in 1940. 

This year the show management 
offered a totally new display service 
to aid companies which lacked man- 
power or were too busy in production 


7 


4C Are Welder 


Bi Abwew ty oon 
dent ee 
WEL Ding APPARATUS COmPawy 


[3] Women visitors at the 1942 Metal Show 
demonstrated their skill in welding in this 
typical welding booth exhibited by the 
Welding Apparatus Company of Chicago 
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work to devote setting up exhibits. 
Under the plan, the society agreed to 
set up the display, service it, and 
crate the materials after the show. 
One section of the exposition hall 
was set aside for “War Conference 
Offices” for those who had no display 
of products but wanted to be avail- 
able to those who desired consulta- 
tion on their products. These spaces 
included office furniture, free tele- 
phone service, secretarial service, free 
janitor and porter service, fresh cut 
flowers for the desk each day, and 
necessary packing and shipping ser- 
vice, all for a flat fee. 

Although the amount of machin- 
ery exhibited was below that of 1941, 
there were many working shops, some 
of them devoted to actual produc- 
tion. In the case of critical metals, 
this was the only way in which they 
could be shown to full advantage on 
an operating basis. The whir of ma- 
chinery, the roar of furnaces, and the 
flash of welding operations were typi- 
cal of the National Metal Show. 

Two things were highly noticeable. 
First, literature never took a more im- 
portant part at such a show. Second, 
almost every exhibitor had field engi- 
neers or technical experts on the 
ground to tell the story of advance- 
ments, products, and methods, and to 
answer all questions. This well indi- 
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cated the wartime desire to be of real 
service—to give forth in a real edu- 
cational exchange for the good of all 
and the welfare of the country as a 
whole in time of stress. Patriotic 
showings in favor of war bonds, 
scrap drives, conservation, substitu- 
tion, and increased production were 
widely apparent. 

Another thing which stood out was 
the number of exhibitors using mo- 
tion pictures to tell their story. Ap- 
proximately a dozen companies had 
little theaters set up—the greatest 
number ever to offer such theatrical 
presentations at a Metal Show. Seats 
were fully taken at practically every 
show and crowds stood around the 
sides and back to receive the latest 
message to be flashed on the screen. 
Most of the pictures were sound 
movies and nearly all were new. Some 
were offered at the show for the first 
exhibition anywhere. Time of show- 
ings was announced with placards. 
The fact that so many new people 
were swarming the exhibition area 
daily meant that new audiences were 
constantly on hand. 

This year Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration was the only large steel com- 
pany to exhibit. The others were 
missed, but in their place were a large 
number of smaller firms of different 
kinds, thus lending great variety to 
the show. Many were totally new at 
the Metal Show. Some were formerly 
in the consumer field and were forced 
by priorities into the industrial field. 

In the general array of 1942 ex- 
hibits, there was a strong accent on 
new materials, inspection methods, 
metal cutting, and fabrication meth- 
ods. Practically all of the X-ray com- 
panies were represented at the show. 

The Cleveland Ordnance District 
fittingly offered a panel of “‘Redesigns 
to Conserve Metal and Machining 
Time.” Also shown in the ordnance 
area were guns, artillery, reconnais- 
sance vehicles, and other products of 
war to lend a dramatic touch to the 
big show and to indicate the impor- 
tance of all-out production for Uncle 
Sam. 

The largest exhibit spaces at the 
1942 show were taken by Aluminum 
Company of America and Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation, division of Nation- 
al Steel Company. Each maintained 
an equal area at opposite ends of the 
great Cleveland exhibition hall. 

The Aluminum Company exhibit 
[1] was purely informational, offering 
an advisory service on how to manu- 


facture with aluminum and ma 
nesium. Great quantities of liter 
ture, embracing about twenty diffe 
ent books, were passed out on tl 
subject. Picture blow-ups were tak 
from the artwork of these books. 
Alcoa theater, seating eighty-four peo- 
ple, likewise was devoted to manufa 
turing problems. Three “how to do 
it” films were offered on the subjects, 
“Machining Aluminum,” “Welding 
Aluminum,” and “Riveting Alumi- 
num.” The films, which are available 
for loan or sale, are new and this was 
the first general public showing. In- 
terest was so great that the eighty- 
four seats were entirely inadequate 
and crowds hovered around the bor- 
ders. An information booth issued 
literature and directed special queries 
to the technicians present. Ways of 
preserving aluminum products already 
in existence were carefully detailed. 

Great Lakes Steel based its exhibit 
[2] almost entirely on a patriotic 
motive, urging all to buy War Bonds, 
support the scrap drive, and conserve 
materials wherever possible. A list of 
its own N-A-X 9100 series low alloy 
steels was offered as a Great Lakes 
contribution. Lists of national emer- 
gency steels also were offered. 

A huge war action mural was pre- 
sented on the backwall of the exhibit 
beside a big guide map of the world. 
On this background news of the 
world as reported by International 
News Service was flashed on the screen 
by Teleprinter and Translux machine. 

In the middle of the Great Lakes 
exhibit was a six-sided centerpiece, 
each side of which presented a lighted 
war action picture, an urge to buy 
War Bonds, and the cost of some 
products of war. The cost of guns, 
tanks, planes, and other tools of war 
was also given on the sidewalls and in 
the alcoves, the message being super- 
imposed upon a shaded picture of the 
product mentioned. This technique 
was most effective. The entire ex- 
hibit was soft and pleasing with rich 
carpeting, modernistic furnishings and 
a genuine comfort atmosphere. Great 
Lakes technicians were on hand in 
numbers and an information booth 
guided the visitors. 

The largest single machine shown 
at the Metal Show was a Ransohoff 
Continuous Parkerizer exhibited by 
N. Ransohoff, Inc., Cincinnati. his 
machine took up most of the disp a 
the company relying on photog: 
to show its other cleaning equipment 
in action. A display of cartridges 
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and other war products added a fit- 
1g touch. 

The most novel and unusual attrac- 
tion at the show was the exhibit of 
the Welding Apparatus Company, 
Chicago manufacturers of positive 


arc A.C. are welders [3]. This com- 


pany utilized a typical welding booth 
with welding lens windows on three 
sides. Feature of the offering was an 
invitation to women with or without 
experience to try their hand at weld- 
ing. Humorous cartoons on two sides 
of a wedge-shaped poster on top of 
the booth showed women welders 
proving their skill. Their ability was 
further emphasized by the welder in 
charge who declared that inexperi- 
enced women welders are more apt 
pupils at the start than men. Women 
were plentiful among the show visit- 
ors and a large number of them 
slipped into the booth with no qualms 
whatsoever to take their first crack 
at welding. Crowds around the win- 
dows watched the results. Literature 
on the company’s products was pro- 
vided. 

Two companies which featured 
Army-Navy “E” awards were Handy 
& Harman and Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc. The Handy & Harman 
exhibit [4] displayed products of war 
to indicate advantages of Sil-Fos and 
Easy-Flo brazing alloys. Dramatic 
background pictures showed guns, 
planes, and tanks in action—the com- 
plete products in which Sil-Fos and 
Easy-Flo joined parts were used. At 
one end of the well-lighted display 
was a demonstration booth in which 
an H & H technician explained how 
the brazing was accomplished. Other 
field technicians were on hand. In 
the foreground of the display was a 
prestone radiator as employed in the 
P-40 plane. 

The Revere Copper & Brass dis- 
play [5] was an artistic creation 
showing war equipment made of cop- 
per, brass, and aluminum. Cases and 
center displays included a Garand 
rifle, semi-automatic rifle, bomb re- 
lease, bomb fuses, field telephone 
equipment, tank aerial, anti-aircraft 
gun, torpedo head, black-out lamps, 
and various other items. A metallo- 
graphic story of the shell case of 20- 
mm. shells and a display of the pro- 
gressive operations in the manufacture 
of 105-mm. shell case were inter- 
est features. The Army-Navy “E” 
flag was given a prominent position 
ab. the exhibit. 

DoAll Cleveland Company [6] 


offered a regular line of DoAll sawing, 
filing, and grinding machines on the 
floor and the same products in minia- 
ture on a background stage. The 
latter attracted considerable attention. 
“DoAlls on Parade” was the title. 

The Stuart Oil Company, Chicago, 
employed colorful drum containers to 
make an effective front to its exhibit. 
The drums occupied special recesses 
under a counter used for the display 
of parts machined with the aid of 
Stuart oils and compounds. An out- 
standing feature of the exhibit was 
the flexolite pictures in the back- 
ground. These were photographic 
murals and montages of action on the 
war front and the production front. 

Induction Heating Corporation, 
New York, [7] had a long display 
with a full pictorial background. Pic- 
tures of the company’s products were 
superimposed over striking war action 
scenes, indicating the contribution of 
Induction equipment and methods to 
war products. Samples of brazing 
tables, generators, annealing tables, 
and other hardening and annealing 
equipment were exhibited. 

Westinghouse [8] presented a dem. 
onstration of Phos-Copper brazing, 
and offered samples of Cupaloy and 
Hipernik in a neat display setting. 
Westinghouse X-ray equipment and 
accessories also were shown. 

One company which had a busy 
working shop was Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Company, St. Paul [9]. Here 
workers in white coats with company 
name on the back demonstrated the 
company’s 3-M methods of polishing 
and finishing with abrasive belts and 
wheels. The message was one of 
speeding up production. 

The Mechanite Research Institute 
of America, Pittsburgh, [10] and a 
list of manufacturers of Meehanite 
castings showed how the gap between 
cast iron and steel had been bridged 
to produce a product combining th. 
best properties of both. The exhibit 
featured new things developed in 
Meehanite to meet the scarcity of steel 
and emphasized the quality of the 
product, embracing strength, wear, 
and heat resistance. Castings shown 
in Meehanite ranged from ‘:uge marine 
engine cylinders to parts for tanks 
and trucks. 

One company to successfully em- 
ploy movies was Lindberg Engineer- 
ing Company, Chicago, maker of 
Lindberg heat treating furnaces [11]. 
This company attracted considerable 
attention last year with its first edi- 
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tion of “Heat Treating Hints,” (see 
IM, Dec. ’41, p. 29). This year it 
attracted even more attention with a 
second edition. The color, sound film 
was shown for the first time at Cleve- 
land and will be available for booking 
Jan. 1. Already it has been booked 
to Feb. 15. The movie shown was a 
twenty-three-minute preview of the 
full-length film of forty-five minutes. 
Making of the film, including writing 
of the script, acting, and photograph- 
ing was entirely a company accom- 
plishment and the characters were all 
Each minute on the 

twenty-four man- 


company men. 
screen represents 
hours of work. 
First edition of “Heat Treating 
Hints” has been shown to 50,000 peo- 
ple in 150 cities of the U. S. and 
Canada during the year, and is now 
being circulated in Australia. The 





edition played to capacity 
in Cleveland at each show- 
ing as programmed on a clock an- 
nouncement placard. An attractive 
hostess passed out company literature. 

Hammond Machinery Builders, Inc., 
Kalamazoo, [12] offered a well bal- 
anced shop display to show its grind- 
ing, finishing, and polishing machines 
in operation. The shop area was in- 
closed by a red, white, and blue rope 
with hanging placards designating the 


second 
“houses” 


machines shown. 

Bridgeport Brass Company [13] 
offered the “brassiest” display of all 
the brass companies. Even the fibre 
board and woodwork was finished in 
brass. The exhibit shimmering before 
the lights, attracted attention from a 
distance. Brass block letters spelled 
out the company name at the top. As 
in the exhibits of other brass com- 





panies, shells were featured. Brass in 
tubing, sheet, block, and wire forms 
was displayed. 

The American Brass Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., [14] presente 
two neat display cases on either side 
of a center welding booth, one show- 
ing welded samples, the other brass 
shells and cartridges. An Anaconda 
welding demonstration was carried on 
booth. 


a. 


almost continuously in the 
Out front were large panels showing 
welded copper, bronze, nickel, ever- 
dur, and steel. Circular pictures on 
the background showed Anaconda 
metal products. 

The Carborundum Company, Nia- 
gara Falls, [15] attracted crowds with 
a long, streamlined exhibit to show 
its grinding wheels, discs, and belts, 
and a movie theater with a four- 

(Continued on page 138) 


raphic Aids Help Get Ouer Technical 
Points to Busy Executives 






Visualizing a sales story also piles proof upon 


proof to an overwhelming and inevitable conclusion 


@ EVERYONE is familiar with the 
remarkable results achieved by special 
tooling in perfecting assembly line op- 
erations. A parallel technique is equal- 
ly possible in a mental operation. 
selling. 

In the latter case, the assembly line 
of ideas must start with one that is 
interesting enough to secure attention 
and then follow through with the 
most logical sequence of the evidence. 
And having determined by careful 
surveys and tests the most effective 
chain of ideas, the universal applica- 
tion of this one best continuity is se- 
cured by sales tooling . . . by a visual 
presentation. 

A sales story thus organized piles 
proof upon proof to an overwhelming 
and inevitable conclusion. It is a safe- 
guard against the timid salesman, by 
being pleasantly positive; against the 
superficial type by covering every im- 
portant point; it is interruption proof; 
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By W. C. BENNETT 


Manager Appliance Division 
Cochrane Corporation, Philadelphia 


and above all it is twice as entertain- 
ing as the spur-of-the-moment impro- 
visation. 

Selling is, to a large degree, a repe- 
titive job. To be sure, each situation 
requires particular strategy, but with 
this once determined its detailed exe- 
cution is composed of a number of 
tasks which occur over and over again. 
For repeated jobs, any good craftsman 
provides himself with a miter box or 
a jig or a fixture. 

For example, the question “Just 
how does this work?” is too often an- 
swered by an earnest attempt to ex- 
plain with inadequate diagrams and 
pictures. Much time is wasted and the 
prospect usually emerges from such a 


bout with a slightly irritated feeling 
of bafflement. 

How much better if 
thought out progress pictures or even 
a cardboard model were used to quick- 
ly illustrate the operating principle. If 
the explanation is tested on a number 
of persons unfamiliar with it, the crit- 
ical points in the idea sequence will 
become evident and the most lucid 
explanation method will be revealed. 
Tooling for these repeated tasks simply 
consists of complete visualization of 


carefully 


the sales story. 

Visualization to convey thought 1s 
perhaps regarded as a collateral and 
auxiliary aid to written or spoken 


language. Not so. The visualization 1s 
the primary rather than the secondary 
conception. We do not think in ab- 


stractions .. . we think in images. Our 
thoughts are not words, they are pic- 
tures. (Try to think an abstract 
thought without producing a n tal 
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THEREFORE YOU MAY REASONABLY EXPEL 


from a sales visual presentation in which page one simply qualifies the listener as a prospect and identifies the subject; page two removes any need for him to defend 


sent methods by speaking of new standards before offering the improvement possibilities; 
the explanation which is carried forward by the succeeding pages of which only a few are shown. 


picture.) So when we speak with pic- 
tures we are achieving more direct ex- 
pression. 

A picture-thought continuity is 
given in the pages illustrated herewith. 
These are by no means remarkable ex- 
amples of skillful picturization but 
intended the smoothly 
gaited manner in which a technical 
subject can be presented. 


) 


arc to show 


Page one 


mply qualifies the listener as a pros- 
pect and identifies the subject. Page 
two removes any need for him to de- 
fend his present methods by speaking 
of NEW standards BEFORE offering 
th 
thr 


improvement possibilities. Page 
e states his objectives in a way he 
wil! endorse. Page four begins the ex- 
planation which is carried forward by 
the succeeding pages of which only 
the next few are shown here. 

te how the thought is carried 
from page to page by the transition 
word or phrase in the lower right cor- 
ner. Another inherent advantage in 
his method of describing a technical 
pro 
par 


- 


ict is positive focusing on the 
cular elements in the order found 





most effective. This is impossible with 
a complete cross-section drawing of 
the entire product which usually con- 
fuses. Here the product secures quick- 
est acceptance by being introduced as 
an ed@uctor device with the centrifugal 
pump the secondary rather than the 
primary The all-important 
initial conception of the listener is 
thus established without misadventure. 


element. 


This visual story with supporting 
technical data formed the first section 
of a sales book devoted to specialties 
for steam purification and condensate 
drainage. The book revitalized the en- 
tire direct selling effort, offering as it 
did a new and interesting approach. 

A complete covering talk was sent 
with each book, 
salesman not with a 
talk, but rather a model for his own 
personalized story. 

A slide film was made up using the 
twenty-two pages of the visual fol- 
lowed by photographs of installations 
and flow diagrams of process industries 
showing just where the equipment was 


applied. 


thus furnishing the 


“canned” sales 
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page three states his objectives in a way he will endorse; 
An advantage of this method is focussing the attention as desired 


Sales meetings were held at the prin- 
cipal offices for the showing of this 
film and for extended discussions. 
several offices a second showing was 
arranged for small groups of interested 
engineers and subsequently the film 
has been used at engineering society 
meetings. 


In 


In these days, engineers are extreme- 
ly busy and every minute counts. By 
these graphic aids, a complex analysis 
may be handled quickly and clearly. 
Initial attention and ultimate reten- 
tion of the story are assured. Our 
salesmen, after more than six months 
use of this new sales tool, are enthusi- 
astic as to its value. 

In our preparation of sales book 
visual presentations and similar sales 
promotion material we have found an 
outside viewpoint extremely valuable 
and, just as we employ consulting de- 
velopment engineers and technical pa- 
tent counsel, we use sales organiza- 
tion counsel. Thus, in the book de- 
scribed and illustrated here, the con- 
tribution of Frank W. Hankins should 
be acknowledged. 
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page four 






































































By J. R. MORRILL 
Assistant to the Vice-President 


The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland 


Price Reduction As A Key to 
Greater Sales 









Lincoln Electric has made lower prices mean greater 


@ There is, undoubtedly, in the mind 
of every industrialist and business man 
apprehension of the future, fear that 
radical changes will be brought about 
in our American social system after 
the present war, and that our position 
in the world will be hampered, even 
though we win the war. We know 
from experience after World War | 
that the effect of such a crisis can be 
profound, and we foresee that the ef- 
fect of this war may be much greater 
if it brings about another wave of de- 
pression after peace is achieved. 

If we look back, we will observe 
the significant beginning for the pe- 
riods of depression that followed the 
first great war. We can observe how 
prices were increased when the seller 
was in a dominant position to dictate 
the prices the consumer was to pay 
for his products. The price increase 
continued upward year after year, un- 
til a reaction set in. And the reaction 
to this inflation was severe deflation, 
depression, and suffering. 

In 1939, at the beginning of the 
present war, with its uncertainties and 
threats to the future of all industry, 
The Lincoln Electric Company made 
a solemn pledge that it would not be a 
party to any inflationary movement 
which would knock the props from 
under American economy. At that 
time, the company publicly pledged 
it would not increase the selling prices 
of its products, 

We could make that pledge on the 
basis of our experience. Through the 
years, for nearly three decades now, 


we have steadily and consistently re- 
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sales, bigger wages, more dividends for stockholders 





duced the selling prices of both our 
arc welders and our welding electrodes. 
Ar the same time we have increased 
the quality of our products and raised 
the wages of our employes. 

In 1917, our 200-ampere welder was 
a bulky apparatus mounted on an un- 
wieldy truck. The welder had two 
instrument and switch panels with a 
diverter and rheostat, none of which 
were ideally arranged. The selling price 
of the welder was $1,550 while the 
employes who built the parts and as- 
sembled them drew an average hourly 
wage of twenty-one cents. 

Today, the selling price of the ma- 
chine, which is very much better than 
the 1915 model, has been brought 
down to the low figure of $200. We 
are paying an average hourly wage of 
ninety-four cents, plus a regular year 
end bonus. In 1941 our business was 
fifty times that of 1915. 

A parallel reduction in prices has 
been put into effect for our Fleetweld 
electrodes, introduced in 1929. In 
1930 these electrodes sold for fourteen 
cents per pound while today the price 
of the same electrode is 5.4 cents per 
pound. 

All this was being done as the de- 
mands for arc welding increased, ap- 
parently without bounds. The question 
was often asked—“Why have you 
continually reduced the prices, when 
the demand for arc welding seems to 
be constantly growing of its own ac- 
cord?” This question, when asked, in- 
dicated a fundamental ignorance of 
economic theory and fact. The reduc- 
tions in price, of themselves, on arc 
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welding machines and electrodes were 
in large part responsible for the in- 
crease in demand for arc welding as 
a process. 

Arc welding is in direct competition 
with all other methods of 
metals and all other means of fabri- 
cating metal products. Obviously, the 
only foresighted manufacturing and 
sales policy must be one which con- 
tinually reduces the cost of welding 


joining 


to the user. 

To acquaint the user with the fact 
that arc welding does a better and 
more economical job than other meth- 
ods is an educational problem. 

These fundamentals seem self-evi- 
dent, and yet they are apparently very 
often overlooked in establishing prices 
because of short-term viewpoint. For 
the ultimate success of any company 
or industry, that company or industry 
must continually give more and more 
to the consumer for less and less of 
his dollar. 

What have been some of the results 
of applying these fundamental poli- 
cies? 

Welding, only about a decade ago, 
was considered somewhat of a step- 
child of the other metal working in- 
dustries. Welding was used primarily 
for the purpose of patching together 
broken down parts of machines and 
steel structural work. Through edu- 
cational efforts and the making of 
electrodes and welding apparatus more 
generally available by constantly re- 
ducing prices, people began to us 
welding for the assembly of mach nes, 
for the construction of buildings and 
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ships. Users of arc welding began to 
discover they had a highly efficient 
process with which they could greatly 
speed up construction and lower its 


by reduced manufacturing costs to 
users in the form of reduced prices. 
As price reductions in welding ma- 
chines and welding electrodes were 
cost. made, industry was told in no uncer- 
Tradition was the biggest stumbling tain terms that prices were down. 
block to arc welding, but now in the This was accomplished by business 
war production program, tradition is paper advertisements and a very ex- 
largely being “kicked out the win- tensive direct mail program whenever 
dow.”” An industrial process is being the prices were decreased. Users of 
judged more nearly by its perform- 
ance, speed and economy in that order. 
Arc welding had an established record 
of performance in guns, ships, and 
tanks; speed over other methods of 
joining materials was readily recog- 
nized; and by a long process of price 
reduction and engineering assistance 


Lincoln machines and electrodes were 
supplied with charts showing the re- 
duction in selling price from the time 
they had first started using Lincoln 
products. 

In October, 1939, a pledge was 
printed in a very large number of 
business and trade papers, titled, 
“Statement of Policy,” which has been 
assured. reprinted widely. This Statement of 

Welding has enabled American ship- 
builders to send cargo vessels down the 
ways at a rate of better than one a 
day. Submarine chasers are launched 
at a rate of one a week. Tanks are be- 


to the users of weldng, economy was 


Policy was as follows: 


The world is entering a crisis, the re- 
sult of which no one can foresee. Other 
wars have brought inflation, followed by 
unemployment and depression after peace 
was achieved. America’s experience in the 
World War illustrates this fact. 

Much of this post-war trouble would 
have been eliminated by a more fore- 
; sighted price policy on the part of man- 
rivets. ufacturers and distributors. Price inflation 

In short, welding has developed into by the seller when he had a dominant po- 
» eupaeaiinn inteees. The on of sition resulted inevitably in reaction with 
; P —— oy > os deflation, depression and suffering. Many 
welding has taken hold on a world- of those price increases were not war- 
ranted. 

Before such an inflationary cycle of 
prices is again started, we publicly pledge 
ourselves, as far as possible, to maintain 
present prices. 

Further, ii the materials we buy are in- 


ing welded now to make them sturd- 
ier, lighter, and to eliminate exposing 
their operators to the danger of flying 


wide scale. Welding has been one of 
the great short cuts in production dur- 
ing the last two decades. These have 
been the results of a policy of contin- 


increased, then we pledge ourselves to 
raise selling prices no more than the bare 
increase in cost of raw materials and labor 
going into our products. 

Further, we pledge ourselves to pass 
on to our customers the reduction in cost 
made possible by better manufacturing 
methods, wider distribution and technical 
advances in production. 


Exactly two years to the day from 
the time this original “Statement of 
Policy” was published, in October, 
1941, a similar statement, “We Renew 
our Pledge,” was published in a large 
number of business and trade papers. 
The text of this pledge was as follows: 


Two years ago, at the beginning of 
the present war with its uncertainties and 
threats to the future of all industry, this 
Company publicly pledged itself not to 
increase its selling prices. 

On this, the second anniversary, we 
again publicly renew that pledge. 

During the last two years we have not 
only kept the pledge previously made, but 
we have actually reduced our selling 
prices by more than 6% because of more 
eficient operation made possible by the 
marvelous cooperation and ability of our 
organization. This was accomplished in 
the face of rising labor and material costs, 
both of which have been increased by con- 
siderable amounts. 

It is our belief that the only hope for 
the continuance of the present industrial 
system now threatened from within and 
without is in its ability to give more and 
more to the consumer for less and less ot 
his dollar. This is the strength of Amer- 
ican individual initiative. This is the hope 
of our country’s future. If industry can 
accomplish this universally, we need not 
fear dictators either at home or abroad. 


Naturally, as it came to be realized 
by the users of the arc welding proc- 























































































































































































































ually passing on the savings effected creased in price, or the cost of labor is (Continued on page 132) 
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ugh good employe relations, Lincoln Electric was able to get greater productivity which helped to lower costs and increase wages 
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By RALPH HANES 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber Company, New York 


How Industrial Advertisers Are Pulting 
Printed Promotion te Werk 


An analysis of the trend in the use of printed ma- 
terial in solving problems created by war conditions 


@ INDUSTRIAL printed promotion 
material is a bigger job today than 
ever before. 

Campaigns are still being planned. 
Convincing copy is still being written. 
Portfolios are still being prepared and 
presented. And a veritable avalanche 
of printed materials is flowing into 
American industry and to American 
industrial workers. 

These same basic materials are being 
produced and administered with the 
same fundamentals of technique. But 
teday—objectives are different. Those 
objectives all combine toward one uni- 
fied goal—a goal far bigger, far more 
important than sales. That goal is 
Victory. 

Yes, indeed, every type of worth 
while industrial printed matter being 
issued today is aimed to contribute to 
the war effort—unless it does that it 
is a waste of time and material. 

But the materials themselves inter- 
est me far less than the trends they 
represent. I believe you, too, will be 
interested in these trends—let’s look 
at a few of them. 

Trenv No. 1—Let’s start with the 
girls. Today there are thousands of 
them in industry and the number is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 

And what do these girls have to do 
with printed advertising? Just this— 
when millions of girls and women en- 
ter our industrial plants to perform 


From an address before the New York 
Direct Mail Convention, Oct. 16 
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essential war production work, you in- 
troduce new problems. 

Those problems involve such com- 
modities as slacks, coveralls, skin lo- 
tions, cold remedies, vitamin tablets, 
nutrition, and a myriad of others. As 
a consequence, manufacturers of such 
items are beginning to look to fac- 
tories as a new vital market for their 
preducts. 

First they must convince manage- 
ment that these products will help 
production. Then follows application 
information and other point-of-use 
printed matter in the form of posters 
and folders. 

This trend of new advertising is not 
confined to the problem of women 
workers. There are also many com- 
panies that have switched from the 
manufacturing of consumer products 
of other kinds to making things for 
industry. They too are directing their 
printed advertising toward the indus- 
trial plant. 

One of the most interesting appli- 
cations of this trend is the campaign 
of Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company to show 
plant officials how gum chewing re- 
lieves fatigue, reduces time out, in- 
creases production time, and aids in 
the war effort in other ways. Printed 
matter in this campaign includes a 
portfolio presentation, a booklet, car 
cards and posters. And one point 
stressed by the Wrigley representative 
is that gum base supply has been en- 
tirely cut off. 


Therefore, this campaign, they say, 
is purely instructive. They ask for no 
orders. A plant official, to get gum, 
must requisition it through his regular 
source of supply. 


TREND No. 2—This is the trend of 
management toward promoting a bet- 
ter understanding with their working 
associates in the plant—and the people 
for whom those plant workers work. 

In saying, “Those for whom plant 
workers work,” I refer to manage- 
ment, but not the company manage- 
ment—no, men in plants really work 
for those at home: wives and children, 
mothers and fathers, brothers and sis- 
ters. 

Here’s where a new type of house 
organ comes into the picture. Let’s 
take one well known rubber company 
I happen to be better acquainted with 
than some of the others—this com- 
pany has a multiplicity of plants, 
makes a myriad of war products from 
bullets to bullet sealing hose. This 
company changed the character of its 
so-called house organ this year. No 
longer is it the “X’” Company News 
it is now “US.” 

No longer does it carry news inter 
esting mainly to the white collar 
worker. Today it is written for all the 
workers of this far-flung organizatio 
today it is a much more of a picto! 
paper; each issue built to develop 4 
definite theme—one interesting to (h¢ 
men and women of the production !i« 
and those for whom they work—at 
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home. Its distribution is organized so 
as to carry it directly into the homes 
of every employe of the company from 
bottom to top. 

Other companies are guided today 
by the same principles in their com- 
pany publication. Why? Because they 
know the importance of 

1. Tying up a man’s work with our 
country’s effort to win the war. 

2. Developing in each workman 
and his family a pride in his contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

Isn’t it obvious that if both he and 
his family are proud of his war work 
activity he will 

1. Have a greater interest in pro- 
ducing more, better. 

2. Being on the job more regularly. 

3. Staying on that job with that 
company. 

TREND No. 3—This is the tremen- 
dous increase in use of printed mate- 
rials in the factory to promote: 

1. Increased production. 

2. Health and safety. 

3. Bond selling. 

4. Material saving. 

§. Scrap collection. 

6. Car sharing. 

7. Conservation. 

This material includes the posters 
and banners of war production drives. 

Printed materials are also being used 
to promote a better understanding of 
company rules and regulations. This 
is especially important in connection 
with new employes coming into exist- 
ing plants, employes in new plants, 
also plants that have changed over 
from manufacture of consumer items 
to industrial work. There are plants 
that have had to close down tempo- 
rarily and have lost many of thetr em- 
ployes and consequently are hiring en- 
tirely new forces. This leads us di- 
rectly into the next trend. 

Trenp No. 4—The increase in the 
use of printed materials in training 
new workers, both men and women, 
for existing jobs and old employes for 
new jobs is almost unbelievable. 

Need I point out the necessity for 
such material? An army of 1,000,000 

n increased to 7,500,000—perhaps 

000,000—draining manpower from 

lustrial plants. An industrial army 
o! factory workers which by the mid- 
ae of 1943 will call for 5,000,000 
nen—will require an increase of 
10,000 workers over the number 
employed in the middle of 1942. 

Vhen I speak of printed training 
mcterials used for training I have ref- 







The newest th’ig to be advertised in business papers is chewing gum. This spread appeared 
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in “Factory Management and Maintenance" and "Mill and Factory” recently as part of a 
campaign of Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company directed to management to further the use of gum 
by war workers to relieve nerve strain and lessen fatigue. A booklet of testimonials 
gathered in a field survey is offered in the coupon. Music by radio is also directed 
to war workers as a morale booster and revitalizer: the commercia! suggests chewing gum 


erence not only to those put out by 
one company for its own factory 
workers, but also of the materials be- 
ing put out in ever increasing num- 
bers by one company for employes in 
other plants who use that company’s 
products. That is tied up very closely 
with Trend No. 5. 

TREND No. 5.—Here we are going 
in the opposite direction; we work out 
of our own plant to jobbers, dealers, 
consumers—customers of all types. 


The trend of printed promotion ma- 
terials today is all in one direction— 
it is toward helping the other fellow 
to help win the war. This material is: 

1. To help the customer get the 
best possible service out of the mate- 
rials, machines, and equipment he has 
on hand. 

2. To help him to select the best 
available products when he needs them 
—tells him how to order efficiently, 
keeping the requirements down to a 
minimum. One company instructs the 
customers how not to over-rate mo- 
tors; another not to order too many 
plies in steam hose; another to 

3. Help him to apply those ma- 
chines and equipment so he will get 
the best possible service from them 
and cause the least waste of material 
and time. The facts coming out of 
the War Production Board indicate 
that there are only two ways in which 
we can possibly get enough material, 
machines, and other equipment to fur- 
nish the military forces with the 
things they will require in 1943— 
those two ways are to deprive civilians 
or make existing materials and other 
products last longer, go farther, do 
more. 
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4. To help appreciate the difficulty 
of getting replacements. 

You can get an idea of the vast in 
crease in this type of printed promo- 
tional material by reading reviews of 
available literature in the editorial sec- 
tion of business papers. I was told 
yesterday that the November issue of 
Mill & Factory will include reviews of 
more than 1,000 books, charts and 
other types of know-how information 
available to users of irdustrial equip- 
ment. 


Now what about the demand? One 
manufacturer put out a series of fif- 
teen lessons on the use of his product 
and distributed 670,000 pieces of the 
first edition. 

Another put out an instruction card 
and offered it to plants. Over 790,000 
of these cards have already been deliv- 
ered to 3,500 plants and are still being 
requested. 

No, these materials are not just a 
fad. They are full of helpful, valu- 
able information needed by the plants 
who are trying to meet the terrific 
production schedules while their rate 
of turnover of plant employes is ever 
on the increase. These materials are 
promoting not drills, but better drill- 
ing, not lathes, but better products 
machined on lathes, not belts, hose 
and packing, but better service from 
those items. 

One of the most interesting projects 
in connection with these materials is 
“Blue Chips.” This publication is pub- 
lished by Warner & Swasey Company 
for users of their turret lathes. But 
this company also follows the new 
trend covered before—that of mailing 

(Continued to Page 136) 
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By WALLACE MEYER 


Executive Vice-President, 


Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Chicago 


American Chains Viclory Program for 
one Distributors 


How winner of DMAA award for best industrial direct 


mail campaign was built and operated for distributors 


Vie 


@ DOES it pay to be unselfish in ad- 


vertising and sales promotion? 


Is it safe for a manufacturer to let 


competitors come in under his tent? 


It pays, and it’s safe, in the opinion 
of the American Chain & Cable Com- 


pany, Inc. 


And that is why the “Tru-Lay Vic- 
tory Program” makes an unusually in- 
teresting story of direct mail. This 
program was pointed at a definite ob- 
jective and it accomplished its mission 
to the complete satisfaction of George 
C. Moon, vice-president in charge of 
sales, and Edward V. Creagh, manager 
of sales promotion of American Chain 
& Cable Company. 

While obviously the success of the 
program in the field was the true assay 
of its merit, nevertheless it was pleas- 
ing to the sponsors that the program 
was adjudged worthy of the McGraw- 
Hill Plaque awarded last month for 
the most outstanding industrial direct 
mail campaign of 1942 in the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association competi- 
tion. 

As for background: By the end of 
1941, the wire rope mills of America 
were roaring at top speed on unprece- 
dented orders from the government— 
for Army, Navy, maritime commission 
and lend-lease—and from every divi- 
sion of industry. In this the wire rope 


industry was no worse off than others 
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—except that wire rope is vital to all, 
even to mining the ore and making 
the steel. No wire rope would mean 
only a little ore, only a little steel, no 
arsenal for victory! 

By the end of 1941, then, it was 
clear that the American Cable Divi- 
sion and other wire rope manufactur- 
ers could not possibly make all the 
rope needed for production machinery 
and implements of war without se- 
rious dislocations. 

American Cable advertising then 
devoted itself to conservation of wire 
rope—telling users how to make it last 
longer—how to make any wire rope 
last longer. In space and in folders it 
preached how to conserve. 

As this program developed, agency 
and client realized that the theme was 
even more suitable to the needs of the 
times than had been expected. This 
was because of the widespread change- 
over in men who worked with wire 
rope—experienced men moving up or 
into the service, new and _ inexperi- 
enced men taking their places. They 
greatly needed this teaching. 

With the government’s demands on 
the mills increasing from month to 
month, with preference ratings going 
up and the available supply of wire 
rope going down, the position of wire 
rope distributors grew steadily worse. 

Some of them reduced calls on their 


trade. 


Some of them “blacked out” their 
direct mail and letter inserts in order 
to avoid arguments. 


Some of them reported they were 
being asked technical questions by 
their customers, and they in turn kept 
the client and the agency busy pre- 
paring papers on sheaves and drums, 
lubrication, splicing, etc. 

From these negative conditions the 
Tru-Lay Victory Program was con- 
ceived for the use of American Cable 
distributors. It is unselfish, just as is 
the space advertising. It gives away in- 
formation that will help users of com- 
petitive wire ropes as well as our own. 
But it gives American Cable distribu- 
tors the advantage that always comes 
to the man or the firm that is well 
posted, well organized, and ready and 
eager to be of service without thought 
of immediate profit. 

The program worked out as follows: 


1. (a) The general sales manager 
notified all district sales managers ¢! 
a special program to combat the 
ditions mentioned was being prepa! 
and (b) the agency followed this soon 
after with a complete portfolio asking 
the codperation of the district n 
agers and their men to the end 
every distributor would use the 
gram. This was done to let com) 
field personnel feel that their organ '’4 
tion was not letting them bear ‘he 
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brunt of current conditions without 
help. 

The portfolio contained five mailing 
pieces: (1) twelve-page booklet; (2) 
twelve-page “action” folder; (3) 
twelve-page “roll out” folder; (4) 
twelve-page “roll out” folder, all 
3',x6'% inches; and (5) eighty- 
page booklet, 4x 7 inches. With each 
printed piece was displayed a processed 
letter and an envelope. 

The letterhead was red, white and 
blue—a sales promotion type of letter- 
head specifically designed to carry the 
name of the distributor. The envelope 
was plain white. 

The literature, except the eighty- 
page booklet, was designed to carry 
the distributor’s imprint on the front. 
The titles of the several pieces are: 

“Servicing Wire Rope to Make It 
Last Longer” 

‘Check Those Sheaves” 

Steel [s Vital. Repair Equipment 
SOW 

How to Keep Worn Wire Rope 

king” 

How to Keep Your Wire Rope 


\ , 


rking’ 


similarity of the last two titles 


Was thought pardonable because one 
Wa ore or less introductory to the 
ot] 


text was factual, indexed by 
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such headings as “Proper Lubrication,” 
“What to Check in Your Wire Ropes,” 
“Estimating the Load,” “Check the 
Diameter of Sheaves,” “Check Sheave 
Groove Diameters,” “Check Align- 
ment,” “Metallizing and Welding to 
Rebuild Sheave Grooves,” “Tread 
Hardening,” ‘Correct Conditions 
Such as These,” “Using a Splice to 
Save the Rope,” etc. And each head- 
ing was followed with specific instruc- 
tions, exact data, etc. It was a “down 
to brass tacks” program. 

2. (a) To get distributor good will 
and codéperation, each of them was 
offered the entire use of this program 
to as many wire rope users as he cared 
to select, free of all cost: His name on 
the literature, his own letterhead, let- 
ter processed and signed for him, en- 
velope with his address alone in the 
corner, addressing and postage. All the 
distributor had to do was to provide 
the mailing list. 

(b) As each piece is mailed out— 
separated roughly by 3!'2 wecks—the 
distributor is notified by letter. The 
complete mailing is enclosed. The let- 
ter suggests he go out and call on 
some of the folks to see how the litera- 
ture is received and used. In other 
words, the distributor is given a good 
reason for covering his territory even 
if he has nothing to sell. 

3. The objective, as far as the rope 





2n Chain's Tru-Lay wire rope Victory Program consists of five mailings of a letter and a booklet, both of which are ‘carefully imprinted for the distributor. All the dealer 
do is supply the list; the manufacturer pays all costs. The program was presented to the dealers in a colorful portfolio showing actual pieces of the mailing campaign 


user is concerned, is to help him—and 
do it in such a way that the distribu- 
tor will get whatever credit may come 
from the effort. 

As to results: 

(1) District sales managers ex- 
pressed their hearty approval—liked 
the idea—said it was sound—were glad 
the company understood the job. 

(2) Distributors sent in their re- 
quests quickly, in larger volume, and 
with almost complete coverage—with 
no other promotion than a processed 
letter. Many of their remarks were 
complimentary and enthusiastic. 
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(3) The first two mailings pro- 
voked many requests from those on 
the mailing list for additional copies 
of the literature. Many of these let- 
ters expressed appreciation for the in- 
formation given. 

(4) The American Chain & Cable 
Company, Inc., has found the program 
so suited to the conditions it was de- 
signed to meet that they requested the 
advertising agency to prepare another 
program with similar objectives for 
another of their manufacturing divi- 
sions. 

This is just more proof that adver- 
tising has a much broader job than 
the sale of product. It can sell an idea. 
It can sell a corporation. It can weld 
an organization. 











































By PAUL C. SMITH 
Assistant Advertising Manager 


Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill. 


How Catermillar Tractor Uses Direct 


All old uses and many new ones now being utilized 


Epiror's Nort The following is a 
transcript of the telephone report on how 
direct mail is being used in wartime made 
by Mr. Smith to the Direct Mail Con 
vention held in New York Oct. 16, as 
part of the one-day program 

Mr. SmitH: Hello, Mr. Murphy, 
and hello everyone at the Direct Mail 
Conterence. 

Mr. Murpny: How is Caterpillar 
Tractor Company using direct mail in 
the face of the fact that their entir 
production has been converted to war 
material? 

Mr. SmirH: We're using it in all 
the old ways as well as many new 
ones. As a matter of fact, we don’t 
know where these new uses will end. 

Like so many other factories, our 
plant is working twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week on war ma- 
chines. Think what problems that 
presents and think how direct mail 
can help solve those problems. On one 
hand we have thousands of new op- 
erators—mostly in the Army—and 
many of them have never seen a trac- 
tor, Diesel engine or road machine be 
fore. They need catalogs, manuals 
ind books telling how the machines 
ire used. But more than that, they 
need fine parts catalogs and service 
books that give them the most de- 
tailed instructions on operating, main- 
taining and repairing every machine 
we build. 

On the other hand, we have thou- 
sands and thousands of owners who 
cannot get new machines until after 
the war is over. These owners make 
their living with our machines. 


Civilian machines now in use cannot 
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to supply information to users, suppliers, employes 





be replaced so they must be main- 
tained. It’s part of our job to tell 
owners why we can’t give them new 
machines, but it’s a bigger part of our 
job to tell them how they can get the 
maximum life and performance from 
the machines they now own. Direct 
mail is an ideal medium for doing 
both these jobs. And it takes real 
booklets with plenty of pages and 
plenty of carefully prepared material 
to do it. 

Then there are the dealers and mem- 
Their 


morale is high; their courage and de- 


bers of their organizations. 


termination are splendid; they will 
But they have 
many problems—priorities problems, 


weather this storm. 


service problems, parts problems, per- 
They need all the 
encouragement and up-to-the-minute 


sonnel problems. 


information we can give them, and 





Paul C. Smith, assistant advertising manager, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, talking by 
phone to the New York Direct Mail Conven- 
tion from the desk of office in Peoria, Ill. 


direct mail is one of the best ways to 


do the job. 


In addition to this there are gov- 
ernment men and ofhcers of our fight 
ing forces who want to know more 
about our products—how they are 
built, what they will do, how they can 
be used in the war effort. Here’s an- 
other job for catalogs, the house organ, 
application literature, and other types 
of direct mail. 

So, Mr. Murphy, let’s hope we have 
hit some of the high spots in answer 
to your first question. Do you have 
any more? 

Mr. Murpuy: Have you found any 
use for direct mail advertising al- 
though you have nothing to sell to 
your peace-time customers? 

Mr. SmitH: Indeed we have and | 
believe several of those uses have been 
covered in the answer to your first 
question. But there are many more. 
Take the problem of keeping in touch 
with employes, for example. We've 
added hundreds and hundreds of folks 
to our payroll in recent months. Many 
other hundreds have gone into the 
armed forces. Of course, we have an 
employes magazine. Normally it comes 
out every two weeks but here lately 
we have found it necessary to publish 
it every week to keep up with the 
swift march of events. Supplementing 
this are letters, bulletins, and book!et 
that are mailed to each employe © 
ferring to some subject we feel \s ‘ 
vital interest. New advertising litera 


ture is frequently mailed to a! 


(Continued on page 130 
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Nnmudl Statistical and Outlook Number 


the January 2. 


THE Annual Statistical and Outlook Number 

1943. issue of the Railway Age—will report and analyze the 
perations of the nation’s railroads in their first year of this war. 
It will be an unprecedented report. This country is depending 
‘ar more upon efficient railway service than in any previous war. 
the railroads are breaking all records in operating efficiency and 
N volume of traffic. 
s they have never been driven before. To maintain their superla- 


They are driving their locomotives and cars 


e service, they must have sufficient equipment, materials and 
“upplies and they must seek the best ways and means of get- 


ling the most from what is available. 


The 1943 Annual Number, therefore, will be particularly timely. 
‘will furnish much-needed trend and statistical information to 
iid railway executives. operating officers, purchasing officers and 
partment heads in planning for the new year. This recognized 
elerence issue, an annual service for over thirty-five years. fur- 
shes 1 ay men with a complete summation of the year’s 
evelopments . . . a vital statistical record, much of which is 


iblishe. where else, covering every phase of railway activity. 


Nearly a thousand extra copies of the Annual Number are pur- 
chased by railways so that ample copies of this important issue 
will be available for continuous reference throughout the year. 
The fact that Railway Age statistics are recognized as the 
standard authority makes the Annual Statistical and Outlook Num- 
ber exceptionally valuable to every railroad in North America 
and on railroads in many other lands . and consequently to 


every manufacturer who sells to the railroads. 


Start your 1943 wartime railway sales campaign in the Annual 
Statistical and Outlook Number—make it the first step in a con- 
tinuous campaign to reach the “key” railway men—the men who 
authorize expenditures and those who are responsible for pur- 


chases. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Seattle 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Washington, D. C. Los Angeles San Francisco 





ailway Age... January 2, 1943 









































award presentation to workers of Independent Pneumatic Tool Company's Aurora, Ill., olant was made the occasion for an Army-Navy Day for the a 
community. The event was featured by a huge parade, prayer meetings, departure of enlistees in the services, enlistment drive, Red Cross, USO, and War Bond subser 
drives, and related activities. As shown in the top center view, the platform for the ceremonies in front of the plant was fashioned in the form of a huge bo 


Army-Navy ‘E’ Celebrations Are 
What You Make Them 


Independent Pneumatic Tool did an effective job by 
making the event a real contribution to the war effort 


@ ARMY-NAVY “E” celebrations 
may take on the aspect of a lot of 
back-slapping by top. executives, 
bankers and politicians—or they may 
be real stimulating affairs that not 
only impress the workers that they, 
too, are soldiers in the war and may 
be decorated for outstanding service 
just as much of as an Army or Navy 
service man, but also serve to quicken 
the pulse of the entire community 
and spark anew the desire to lend 
every effort to support the nation’s 
war program. It’s an opportunity for 
advertising men to demonstrate their 
ingenuity. 


Last month, in his usual competent 


and thorough manner, C. Norman 


Kirchner, sales promotion manager, 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
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By RALPH O. McGRAW 


pany, and his staff, wrote another 
chapter in the company’s “Produce 
the Plus” program (see IM, May °42, 
p. 13) with an outstanding Army- 
Navy “E” 


ately started a new chapter under the 


celebration, and immedi- 


slogan, “Exceed the Need.” 

Without too much time in which 
to do the job, the occasion of the 
presentation of the award to the com- 
pany’s workers at its Aurora, IIl., 
plant was seized upon to inject the 
spirit of the event and its significance 
throughout the entire Fox River val- 
ley. And as reported in “Thor Score- 
board,” the day went off like this: 

Ofthcially proclaimed Army-Navy Day 
by Mayor Andrew J. Carter, the long 





ng 


series of events started in early morning 


with a sendoff of enlistees from the Bur 
ut 


the morning with the opening of wat 
bond, recruiting, and USO and Red Cross 


booths along Bri vadway 


lington station and continued throug 


1 — 
Officials reported bond sales cond ed 
in the booths by pretty store clerks « pe: 
cially brisk, nearly $500 in bonds d 


stamps going before noon, while 1 
preliminary to actual enlistment 


recruiting booths came by the 


Unveiled in store windows thr 
the morning were displays of A 
manufactured products aiding ¢t 
effort, among them several featuring 


tools 


At noon every church bell in t 
pealed to beckon hundreds of fami 
sweethearts of boys in the service 
cial Army-Navy Day 
prayers for their safekeeping 
churches were packed, while thos 
town unable to reach their own 


services 
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OR you . . . asa manufacturer of metals, equipment or supplies for the 
metal engineering industries . . . the Fifth Edition of the Metallurgical 
Catalog and the January Buyers’ Guide Issue of Metal Progress are co- 
ordinated to deliver your war-time service story to a combined circulation 


of 20,000 men. 


To place your war-time production facilities before this great audience, 
simply prepare one advertisement for use in both publications. Metal 
Progress will deliver your story to more than 15,000 subscribers, guaran- 
teeing complete coverage of the American Society for Metals membership, 


The Metallurgical Catalog will take your story to an additional 5,000 
important government and purchasing factors, guaranteeing the broad- 
est possible coverage of industry. 


600 PRODUCTS INDEXED 


More than 600 metals, types of equipment and supplies for the metal engineer will be 
indexed and cross-indexed in this complete buyers’ reference. 


Manufacturers of these products will be listed under the proper product headings, with 
Advertisers Listed In Bold Face Type. 


Plan your representation now in this important January buy- 
ing reference. Write or wire today for the complete story. 


SOCIETY 


EeCctLisgO AVERUE CcLEWVELARSB 






















































































ittended unk I erviccs | sul ted Al th 
Paramount theatre 


Also at noon, every school in the city 
Was closed and children 


treamed into the business section to take 


thousands ot 


their places along the parade route 
Promptly at 1:15 o'clock the big spec 
tacle moved past the city hall reviewing 
stand occupied by Major General Lawtor 
Captain Henders ind a host of other 


military celebrities 


In the two-mile procession were bands 


of the I S. Navy Pier, East and West 
High schools, Marmion Military academy, 
Mooseheart, Illinois Training School for 
Boys and the Aurora Junior Drum and 
Bugle Corps, long marching units in 
cluding men and women of the second 
ind third Thor shifts and Chicago ofhce, 
the Marmion cadet corps, Red 


nurses, patriotic and school groups, and 


Cross 
several floats and cars carrying Navy and 
Gold Star Mothers 

The parade moved the entire length ot 
Broadway north of Fox street and most 
of it continued on to the plant, where it 
Was again reviewed from the bomber plat 
form by more dignitaries 

At 3 o'clock, when microphones of Ra 
dio Stations WGN and WMRO were 
tuned into the scene, Lt. Walter M. Jen 
nings, of the naval incentive division de 
livered the opening wekome remarks 
“The Star Spangled Banner™ was sung by 
Anna Mae Kramer, former radio singer. 
now a Thor production clerk 

Captain Henderson made his presenta 


tion address and formally awarded the 
hanner, with Neil C Hurley, Jr , deliver 
ing the acceptance speech 

Major General l iwtor then decorated 
Peter Spoden, the employe representative, 
with the “E™ pin, and Mr. Spoden re 
ponded briefly, pledging the 1 ilitary mer 
that “we will keep producing faster by 
working harder until Victory is won.” 

The rally concluded with the singing of 
America.” 

Immediately following — the program 
foremen and assistant foremen escorted 
several parties of both military and civic 
fheials, and Chicago employes, on an in 
pection trip through the plant 

Every phase of the day was ade 
quately photographed and presented 
pictorially in a tw elve-page edition of 
the “Scoreboard.” A “scrap book” 
is also being prepared for distribution 
to all employes and generally to the 
company’s business contacts. As soon 
is a new recreation room at the plant 
is completed, the employes are to be 
given a party in recognition and ap 
preciation of their achievement in 


winning the award. 


Two Join Staff of 
“The Oil & Gas Journal” 


Robert C. MacD ill has joined T! 
} ( ] i tion i 
H serve if i city 

irs wit A ‘ R R 
Estate Recon 

Arch L. Fost ’ led to t 
ehinery edit tafl at 
I tr tw ve Va i 
i stant the c tent 
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A selection of proofs of current Roebling advertising inserted in the August issue of ‘The 
Roebling Reel" and referred to in an article explaining the new type of informative and help- 
ful advertising that the company is now running in business papers to speed the war effort 


Explains Roebling Advertising to Employes 


MANAGER 


John A. 


@ ADVERTISING 
Edward H. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, 
N. J., never overlooks an opportunity 


Peplow, Jr., 


to tell the sales organization and em- 
ployes the reason for and objectives 
of the company’s advertising. This 
usually is done through the pages of 
“The Roebling Reel,” of which he is 
also editor. Typical is the article 
vhich appeared in the August issue 
and referred to the sheaf of proofs 
of current Roebling advertising which 
always is included in a pocket in the 
Under the head- 


Activities—New 


inside back cover. 
ing, “Advertising 
Program Stresses Product Conserva- 
tion,” the text read as follows: 

“Stressing product conservation, a 
new type of trade journal advertising 
has been developed by the Roebling 
Company, designed to aid customers 
in saving vital materials necessary to 
the war effort. 

“With the conservation theme as 
its primary basis, the new copy, which 
was first run in the May trade jour- 
nals, points the way toward econom- 
ical use of the Roebling line, thus 
assuring maximum service. 

“Although the 


Roebling Com- 


pany’s advertising policy has always 
been aimed at giving adequate cus- 
tomer-service, the need for such serv- 
ice is far greater today than ever 
before. 

“The rapid, unprecedented change- 
over in personnel makes it imperative 


that customers have before them a 


Directs Clearing Machine Ads 


Clearing Machine Corporation, Chicago, 
snufacturer of mechanical 


ind hydraulic 


ippointed the Chicago office 
f Spencer W. Curtiss, Ih to direct its 
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comprehensive conservation program 
so that each new man may immedi 
ately grasp and put into use the 
proper product care and maintenance 
procedures. 

“The Government has whole-heart 
edly endorsed this type of advertising, 
terming it a direct contribution to 
wartime economy. War Production 
Board Chairman Donald Nelson 
warmly praised the idea in a recent 
speech before a group of the nation’s 
leading publishers and advertising ex- 
ecutives meeting at Washington. 

“Capitalizing on the new trade 
journal layouts, one Roebling sales- 
man offered to supply one of the 
larger aircraft manufacturers with 
reprints of our current aircraft adver- 
tising copy, ‘How To Get The Most 
Out of Control Cords’ for posting 
on the company bulletin boards. The 
company readily accepted the offer. 

“Following up this suggestion, we 
have offered reprints to all of our 
This type 


of promotion is undoubtedly an im- 


branches for customer use. 


portant factor making for good-will. 
It serves the double purpose of gain- 
ing important, new contacts and re- 
taining old customers until the pres 
ent emergency has ended. 
“Meanwhile, Article No. 2 of the 
Roebling Wire Saving Series, “How 
to Inspect Sheaves Used With W 
Rope,’ is going to the Sales De. elop 
Belles 


article, page 2 this issue, will also 


ment mailing list. A. P. S. 


mailed to customers.” 


Rengert With Denham 
V A Rengert, who has been spe 


ing as a consultant in pictorial treat 
of technical subjects will supervise s 
activities for Denham and Company 
troit 
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that feature today's pages of ELECTRICAL MANU- 

FACTURING ... helping to better prepare its readers 
to perform their indispensable parts in a fiercely waged 
mechanical war. 

Practical approaches to the problems confronting 
them help to facilitate the readers’ wartime product 
making. Where are metals and materials substitutes to 
be found? What alternate methods and processes sug- 
gest themselves? How should engineering specifica- 
tions be altered to better meet increased performance 
demands while recognizing that integral parts and 
materials are scarce? How to design more automatic 
operations into my product? How to most fully utilize 
the electrical characteristics when designing? 

These and a score of other vital problems must be 
hurdled by the engineers, executives and military per- 
sonnel who control the specifications of the materials, 
metals, electrical and mechanical parts, equipment and 
finishes that go into the making of electrically operated 
machines, apparatus and equipment. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is right on the beam of 
the readers’ need in the making of war materiel and 
war production machines and apparatus. 

Review any issue . . . better, check the editorial cov- 
erage of several issues . . . to properly feel the pulse of 
what ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is constructively 
doing for these product makers. Then and only then can 
the really substantial extent of reader cultivation be 
measured. 

When projecting 1943 business paper advertising 
programs, check (1) market coverage, (2) reader culti- 
vation measured in tangibles of what has and is being 
done editorially, (3) the standing, following and pres- 
tige achieved by publications. For its specific field, 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING stands unmatched in 
these three prime requisites to a successful advertising 
program. 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers to Industry Since 1892 


1250 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 


A useful and timely are the reader stimulations 
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Advertising for War Contractors 


Nelson explains difference and how to charge costs 
under fixed-price and cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 


@ FORMAI 


ot correspondence between officials of 


release and publication 


the Treasury Department, War Pro- 
duction Board, the military, and the 
National 


last month established an understand- 


Association of Advertisers 
ing that holders of war contracts are 
entitled to include advertising as an 
allowable item of cost (see IM, Oct., 
‘42, p. 23). 
however, a clear distinction was drawn 


In clarifying the matter, 


between advertising allowances under 
fixed-price war contracts and those on 
a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 

On fixed-price contracts, which 
comprise the great majority of those 
in which national manufacturers are 
engaged, advertising expenditures 
should be included in the item of 
overhead rather than as a separate cost 
item, Donald M. Nelson, WPB chief, 
advised, since it often is not practical 
to determine exactly what part of ad- 
vertising expenditures should be 
charged on a particular contract. This, 
of course, applies to those manufac- 
turers who have trade marks, brand 
names, and good will to maintain for 
when they are again able to resume 
their normal marketing activities. In 
these cases, even though the company 
shall be substantially or wholly en- 
gaged in war production, “a reason- 
able expenditure for advertising shall 
be allowed,” Mr. Nelson stated. The 
Treasury Department’s definition of 
reasonable will be followed (see IM, 
Sept., "42, p. 23), and this was clari- 
fied last month in a formal statement 
by Commissioner Guy T. Helvering, 
chief, Bureau of Internal Revenue, as 
explained further on. 

Advertising under a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract must be paid for out of 
the fee and not included as part of the 
costs chargeable to the government. 
In these cases, Mr. Nelson pointed out, 


the Price Adjustment Boards are in- 
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structed to place fairly sharp limits 
on advertising expenditures when a 
company has been wholly or in large 
part converted to war work. 


“Broadly speaking,” Mr. Nelson ex- 
plained, “advertising placed for the 
sole pur pose of selling goods is inad- 
missible as a cost on cost-plus-fixed- 
Industrial or institu- 
which 


properly can be classed as an operating 


fee contracts. 
tional advertising, however, 
expense incurred for reasons of policy, 
may under certain circumstances be 
admitted; and a contractor who is in 
doubt as to the admissibility of such 
expense should take the question up 
with the contracting agency with 
which he is dealing.” 

The viewpoint on the matter of 
advertising allowances under  cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts may be appre- 
ciated when, as explained by Paul B. 
West, president, Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, it is understood 
this was set up principally with re- 
lation to (1) where a new plant to 
produce war materials is erected at 
private 


government expense and a 


company, often in an unrelated busi- 
ness, is engaged to manage it, or (2) 
when the contract primarily involves 
by a which 


does not employ national advertising 


construction company 
in any event, or (3).when the con- 
tract involves the production of an 
implement of warfare so completely 
different to 
produced that an entirely new manu- 


anything commercially 
facturing and managerial process is 
involved. 

Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson last month said reasonable 
advertising would be recognized as 
legitimate costs in renegotiating war 
contracts and the Treasury’s policy 


would be followed. 


The Treasury’s policy was further 


clarified last month in a statement by 
Commissioner Helvering, in regard to 
expenditures for advertising being de 
ductible in computing excess profit 
taxes, in which he said: 

“To be deductible, advertising expendi 
tures must be ordinary and necessary and 
bear a reasonable relation to the business 
activities in which the enterprise is er 
gaged. The Bureau recognizes that ad 
vertising is a necessary and _ legitimate 
business expense so long as it is not cat 
ried to an unreasonable extent or does 
not become an attempt to avoid proper 
tax payments 

“The Bureau realizes that it may be 
necessary for taxpayers now engaged in 
war production to maintain, through ad 
vertising, their trade names and the knowl- 
edge of the quality of their products and 
good will built up over past years, so 
that when they return to peace-time pro 
duction their names and the quality of 
their products will be known to the 
public. 

“In determining whether such expendi 
tures are allowable, cognizance will be 
taken of (1) the size of the business, (2) 
the amount of prior advertising budgets, 
(3) the public patronage reasonably to 
be expected in the future, (4) the in 
creased cost of the elements entering into 
the total of advertising expenditures, (5) 
the introduction of new products and 
added lines, and (6) buying habits neces 
sitated by war restrictions, by priorities, 
and by the unavailability of many of the 
raw materials formerly fabricated into the 
advertised products. 

“Reasonable expenses incurred by con 
panies in advertising and advertisin 
technique to speed the war effort amon: 
their own employes, and to cut down a 
cidents and unnecessary absences and 
efficiency, will be allowed as deductions 
Also reasonable expenditures for adver 
tisements including the promotion of go’ 
ernment objectives in wartime, such 
conservation, salvage, or the sale of W 
Bonds, which are signed by the adv 
tiser, will be deductible provided they a: 
reasonable and are not made in an attem) 
to avoid proper taxation. 

“The Bureau will consider applicati 
for individual rulings. It is, howev: 
busy with an unusual volume of wi 
and it is believed that if taxpayers » 
keep in mind the foregoing general ru 
individual rulings will not be necess 
except under most unusual cir 
stances 
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Typical portfolio of helpful wartime advertising and promotional material which will be in 
the hands of local chairmen of the Victory Promotions Plan of the National Industriel Adver- 


tisers Association where it will be made available to others in search of ideas. All advertis- 
ers are welcome to participate in the plan and are urged te contribute their materials 


NIAA Victory Promotions Plan Available 
to All Advertising Men 


Association launches cooperative program to assist 


advertising men help speed their company’s war effort 


@ THE National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association under the leader- 
ship of Vice-President Wilmer H. 
Cordes, manager sales promotion and 
advertising, American Steel & Wire 
Company, Cleveland, has prepared a 
Victory Promotions Plan to coérdinate 
the activities of industrial advertising 
men in their company’s war efforts. 
The plan embraces four functions; 
War Production Promotions; Indus- 
trial Training; War Winning Adver- 
tising; and Conservation and Salvage. 
['wenty-five regional chapters of the 
issociation with a membership of 
early two thousand have been or- 
inized to participate in this realistic 
rogram to increase the usefulness of 
lvertising personnel by assigning 
heir specialized skills to war effort 
roblems. 


Springboard of the campaign has 


been the issuance of a booklet describ- 
ing the plan in detail. This booklet 
has been distributed to association 
members and with it a special outline 
to local chapters suggesting how to 
set up local committees to help each 
other and gather case histories, take 
photographs, have exhibits, maintain 
scoreboards, establish contests, and 
keep records of accomplishments. 
Each chapter will keep a sample port- 
folio to be presented to the national 
headquarters on Jan. 1, 1943, at 
which time an over-all report will be 
issued on the success of the campaign. 

Local chapters have sent to their 
members a questionnaire in which 
they are asked to report what their 
companies are doing to boost produc- 
tion by such devices as posters, bul- 
letin boards, and contests. The ques- 
tionnaire also inquires into methods 


used by companies for their war bond, 
salvage, and industrial training pro- 
grams. Advertising men are frankly 
asked if they participate in such ac- 
tivities in their company and given 
the suggestion that they make known 
to management their specialized abil- 
ity to work with and successfully 
carry out morale promotion plans. 
Replies from these questionnaires will 
be tabulated and the results made 
known to all interested in the Vic- 
tory Promotions Plan so there will be 
a stimulating exchange of informa- 
tion. It is the purpose of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion to give all advertising men re- 
gardless of membership, free access to 
the work of others whose successful 
programs have contributed to helping 
win the war on the production front. 

In addition to Mr. Cordes, the na- 


“How We Build to Win— Depends Upon Everyone” 
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ODAY, and during the coming year, the American shipbuilding 
industry faces the most colossal task in its history. By the 
end of 1943 alone, a two-year program of some 24,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of merchant ships is scheduled to be completed, 
together with heavy naval building and continued construction 


of innumerable small craft. 


More than ever, key marine officials must keep abreast of the 
fast-moving events and rapidly changing ship production methods. 
They want and need to know ways and means of producing more 
ships——faster. They want and need to know improved methods 
and techniques . . . how to standardize and simplify construction 
operations . . . how to get more production and longer life from 


equipment they have . . . how to save time. 


As the marine industry's foremost business paper, Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review provides a central source of this 
vital wartime shipbuilding know-how . through its editorial 
pages, and through its advertising pages where leading equipment 
manufacturers feature useful product information. It is recog- 


nized and used by shipbuilding executives and technical marine 


Clip Coupon on 
Opposite Page for 


Complete Information 


men as a convenient center of information regarding the practical 
problems and the fast-moving developments in the high-speed 


shipbuilding industry. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review has consistently main- 
tained a wide margin of leadership in service to the marine 
industry and to manufacturers. It stands pre-eminent in circula- 
tion, editorial leadership, reader interest and in advertising 
value. Evidence of the job it is doing is its expansion in circula- 
tion of 50 per cent in twelve months, ended June, 1942... its 
growth in advertising of 70 per cent in the first ten months of 1942 
compared with the corresponding period in 1941, with a 71 per 
cent leadership over its field in the number of advertising pages 
carried in the first ten months of 1942. 


Consistent business paper advertising in the shipbuilding industry 
offers a rapid and direct way to keep your product story before 
the key marine men. A regular schedule in Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review is your next step for 1943. The fact that 
more than 400 advertisers were represented in the October issue 


alone speaks for itself. 
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HE first edition of the new annual MARINE CATALOG AND 

BUYERS’ DIRECTORY, a much-needed service to the marine 
industry, will be issued by Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review in the spring of 1943. 


With the rapid war expansion of shipbuilding to unprecedented 
heights, there is a greater need now than ever before for a ready 
source of detailed where-to-buy-it marine product information. 
The MARINE CATALOG AND BUYERS’ DIRECTORY will 
fill this urgent need . . . furnishing catalog data and directory 
listings of all types of marine products and suppliers. This 
material will be conveniently arranged for ready reference. 


From the pages of the Catalog, marine men will be able to obtain. 
quickly and easily, essential factual information regarding sources 
of supply in the marine field and the wide variety of equipment. 
materials and supplies available . . . a fact that strongly empha- 
sizes the value of being adequately represented in the advertising 


pages with the full story of your products or services. 


The MARINE CATALOG AND BUYERS’ DIRECTORY will give 


advertisers the opportunity to place their detailed data in the 


hands of key men in every ship operating company, every ship- 
building plant and every U. S. Navy Yard . . . important per- 
sonnel of the U. S. Maritime Commission . . members of the 
War Production Board . . . 


and other technical and operating personnel throughout the 


naval architects, marine engineers 


marine industry. 


The Catalog will be in service at a most crucial time—when 
employment in shipyards, in naval architects’ offices and through- 
It will 
work for you among the greatly expanded buying and specifying 


out the industry generally has increased tremendously. 


personnel in the industry, including key government officials. It 
will help maintain a strong position for you among the greatly 
increased and constantly growing number of manufacturers who 
are supplying equipment and materials to the marine industry. 


Production of the 1943 Catalog is now under way. Be sure you 
are adequately represented in this annual reference which will 
carry vital product facts to key men in the greatest shipbuilding 
market in history. A prospectus giving more complete informa- 


tion may be obtained by returnng the coupon below. 


1 theeenaiinastees Publishing Corp. 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


(C) Please furnish more complete information regarding Marine Engi 
ing and Shipping Review, including circulation data, advertising 1 
and a sample copy. 


[) Please furnish a copy of your prospectus describing the Ma? 
| Catalog and Buyers’ Directory. 


| Name 


| Company 


| Address 








































NIAA Victory Promotions Plan Local Chapter Chairmen 


Battimore—-H. Kay Lynn, advertising 
manager, Locke Insulator Company 
BostonN—-James T. Chirurg, president, 

James Thomas Chirurg Company 
Wiley, All-Steel- 
Aurora, Ill 
CINCINNATI—Theodore Brown, vice 
president, Perry-Brown, Inc 


Cuicaco—Blaine G 
Equip Company, Inc., 


CLEVELAND—-Steve Brown, advertising 
manager, Cleveland Tractor Company 

CoL_umBus—-Jack Miller, Harry M. Miller 
Company 

Detroir—-Lansing Moore, vice-president, 
Holden, Stedman & Moore, Inc 

INDIANAPOLIS—-Howard Caldwell, presi- 
dent, Caldwell-Baker, Inx 

Wentworth W Mann, ac 

McCarty 


I os ANGELES 
countant 
Company 


executive, The 


Mason-Dixon—-J. Donald Smith, assist 
ant sales promotion manager, York Ice 
Machinery Corp., York, Pa 

Mi_waUuKkeeE—Edward T. Slackford, sales 
promotion and advertising manager, 
Harnischfeger Corporation 

MINNESOTA—S. P. Bordeau, advertising 
manager, Electric Machinery Mfg. Com 
pany 

MonTREAL—I A. McLean, publicity 
manager, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Com 
pany, Ltd 


New Jerstey—John Coakley, publicity 
director, Thomas A. Edison, Inc 

New Yorx—Robert L. Ware, publicity, 
Western Electric Company 

PHILADELPHIA—A. T. Oftsie, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 

PirtssBuRGH—A. E. Hohman, assistant 
advertising manager, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany 

RocHester—Samuel S. Mellor, advertis- 
ing manager, Porter Cable Machine 
Company 

Rock Frorp—Earl Kruse, accountant execu- 
tive, Howard Monk @& Associates 

SAN Francisco—M. E. Wank, president 
Wank and Wank 

St. Lours—H. vonP. Thomas, merchan- 
dising manager, Bussmann Mfg. Com- 
pany 

To_tepo—H. M. Wertz, advertising man- 
ager, Toledo Steel Products Company 

Toronto—aAlbert Jarvis, accountant ex- 
ecutive, James Fisher Company, Ltd 

WESTERN New ENGLAND—Ralph Mount, 
advertising manager, The Bassick Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn 

YOUNGSTOWN—lIra A. Thomas, president, 
Meek & Thomas, Inc 

At-Larce—Alan A. Ballantyne, advertis- 
ing manager, Novo Engine Company, 
Lansing, Mich 





tional committee in charge of the 
Victory Promotions Plan include four 


project chairman as follows: 


War Propuction PROMOTIONS: 
Chairman: Morgan Fenley, director of 
Eaton Mfg. 


Included in this category 


publicity, Company, 
Cleveland. 
are plant posters, production drives, 
contests, suggestion boxes, house or- 
gans and all other activities included 
in a drive for increased plant pro- 


duction. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING: Chairman: 
Lansing Moore, vice-president, Hol- 
den, Stedman & Moore, Inc., Detroit. 
“Aids in Industrial Training” is the 
province of this division. Included 
are methods used by many companies 
to train green employes, to shorten 
all possible the time before they will 


be seasoned producers. 


War-WINNING ADVERTISING: 
Chairman: Edward H. Peplow, Jr., 
manager sales development, John A. 
Roeblings’ Sons Company, Trenton, 
N. J. Most manufacturers recognize 
the need for advertising today—many 
isk “How should we advertise?” This 
section of NIAA’s Victory Promo- 
tions Plan will be of real value to ad- 
vertising men in providing answers 
through the successful application of 
advertising by other national con- 
cerns. 


CONSERVATION AND SCRAP SAL- 
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vaGe: Chairman: Walter H. Gebhart, 
manager of sales, Industrial Division, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Tacony, 
Philadelphia. A glance at today’s 
newspaper headlines is sufficient proof 
of the importance of these two war- 
time activities. This division of the 
program will be able to assist the in- 
dividual advertising man in formu- 
lating drives for his own plants. 
Local chapter chairmen with which 
any advertising manager interested in 
any of the foregoing subjects may 
confer are listed in the accompanying 


box. 





The two historic rollers which were on dis- 
play in front of The Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Company's offices in Aurora, Ill., 
have gore to war in the blast furnaces of 
the country. The descriptive panels remain 
on the platforms with signs, “Gone to War” 


Find Music an Aid 
To War Production 


Production is considerably higher wher. 
music is used in manufacturing plant 
Prof. Harold Burris-Meyer, Director « 
Research in Sound at Stevens Institute « 
Technology, revealed in a recent talk bh 
fore the metropolitan section of the Ame 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineer 
New York. He based his assertion on th 


results of what is claimed to be the first 
scientific, statistical investigation conducted 


in this country for the purpose of eval 
ating the effects of industrial music on en 
ploye morale and factory productio: 
Prof. Burris-Meyer’s results showed th 
in seventy-five per cent of the cases inve 
tigated 


Increases in production rates, resulting 


from the introduction of music ranged 
from 1.3 per cent to 11.1 per cent. Th 
production increases, he declared, are ever 
more surprising when it is considered that 
many of the groups measured consisted 
of employes on piece work who already 
were producing at top speed. In addition 
to increasing the production rate, Mon 
day morning absenteeism and early end 
of-day departures were reduced phenor 

enally. 


Curves indicate that a carefully se 
lected and planned program boosted pro 
duction 6.8 per cent in a typical plant 
already employing music, he advised 
“While music is better than no music,” 
he said, “programming will not be satis 
factory until it is undertaken on the basis 
of a careful analysis of the results it gets 
When the composer starts to think of his 
work as being first and oftenest performed 
in a factory, before people who are work 
ing while they listen, we may well have a 
musical idiom which is something new on 
the face of the earth, and what industry 
can do for music may be as important 
when the record of this civilization is writ 
ten as anything music can do for indus 
try 


New OWI Publication for 
Employe House Organs 


A special news service for editors of 
employe publications has been established 
by the Office of War Information under 
the title of “Victory News Letter.” The 
release is a mimeograph and multilith 
budget of war information issued every 
other week and is not to be confused with 
material for the business press handled }) 
a separate unit of OW! 

The service has been established in 
ognition of the importance of plant p 
lications and the splendid work they are 
doing in stimulating production by keey 
ing up morale, and in maintaining cont 
with workers in the plants and their 
panions now in service. The “Lett 
consists of a number of articles under 
words in length dealing with phases of ¢ 
war of special interests to employe 
number of bright shorts and fillers 
several articles of special interest to w 
workers and wives. In addition, the | 
lication provides a list of OWI p 
graphs available free of charge and 
issue includes three or more cartoot 
multilith from which line cuts n 
made 

The publication will be mailed t 
ploye house organ editors upon ap} 
tion to “Victory News Letter,” Off 
War Information, Washington, D. ‘ 


¢ 
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Product Designers 


highest design standards and be of greatest possible 
usefulness. 

Compilation will start at once. Sweet’s invites all 
manufacturers who wish to keep essential informa- 
tion on their products accessible in the offices of 
product designers to communicate with our main 
office in New York or with any of the branch offices 
listed on the right. 


* * x 


Product development and design, until 
recent years only one of many functions of 
industry’s engineering staffs, is now emerg- 
ing as a distinct department of industry, 
manned by engineering, technical and 
research specialists. 


The importance of product designers as 


< buying factors warrants the special atten- 


nder 
The 
tilith 
very 
with 


d by 


tion of every manufacturer of materials and 





equipment sold for remanufacture. 


This new marketing service is specially 


Jan designed to meet the needs of these two 


y are mutually dependent groups. 


























Checking Calendar Usage and 


Computing Effective Cost 


Government postcard included in calendar when mailed 
checks its reception and prepares a list for next one 


By ANTHONY ANABLE 
{Eprror's Nort When Mr. Anable 


wrote this article he was advertising man 
ager of The Dorr Company, Inc., New 
York. He is now a lieutenant commander 
in the United States Naval Reserve. ] 


@ APPROXIMATELY two out of 
every three men in the U.S.A. who 
received The Dorr Company’s 1942 
calendar seem to have hung it on 
their wall, acknowledged its receipt, 
and asked us to keep their names on 
our lists for the 1943 and subsequent 
calendars. The other one out of three 
apparently filed his Dorr calendar in 
the waste basket or, if he did use it, 
didn’t take the trouble to acknow!l- 
edg. it on the return postcard in- 
serted for that purpose. 

We have strong competition in the 
calendar, as well as the equipment 
field. Still, we get the bulk of the 
market—that coveted 252 square 
inches of wall space. And we are 
not particular whether those 252 
square inches of wall are in the office 
or in the kitchen at home. There is 
a lot to be said for the sales receptive- 
ness of a man in his kitchen getting 
ice for a long cool drink when the 
day’s work is done. 


Actually, the box score was not ex- 


actly .666 but .632—or, if you pre- 


THE 1942 DORR CALENDAR 


TWO OUT OF THREE use iT Jf 
. 


hh ve My ag 
Y 7% | 
Ll 


RELATIVE POPULARITY BY STATES 
tates —62 37. 


MERAGE ALL 





This page in ‘“Dorrco Doings” visualized the 
reception, popularity of the Dorr Calendar 


fer, 63.2 per cent. That is considered 
a mighty good batting average for 
any piece of “hand out” literature. 
It’s a lot better than we did two years 
ago, when a similar mail survey indi- 
cated we were batting .420. (See IM, 
Sept. '40, P. 41.) 

Now let’s see what this means in 
calendar cost per man. It costs us 
about fifty cents to prepare and de- 


liver a calendar on a man’s desk. But, 





THE COURTESY OF A REPLY WILL BE APPRECIATED 





edition a year from now 


COMPANY 


CITY 


a eipt of your 1942 calendar is acknowledged 


A YES. | intend to use it. Suggest keeping me on list to receive 1943 


NO. | do not intend to use it. Suggest removing my name from 
next year's list for 1943 — \ 

aD - — 
4 ew A s/s . 
SIGNED_» ee ~~ Co? a _- ee t - 


Bald Mountain Mining Co, 
TROJAN, S. DAK. 











Copy of the postcard used by The Dorr Company to check reception of its annual calendar 
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according to this survey, only 62. 
per cent are used. Consequently, th 


cost of getting a calendar on the wa 
and before a prospect’s eyes is abou 
eighty cents ($.50x 1/.632) or 6.67 
cents per month. And that 6.67 
cents per man per month is cheap 
advertising, especially since there is a 
change in copy and illustration each 
month. 

Where are the calendars most and 
The card returns con 

Vermont went solid 


least popular? 
tain the answer. 
Dorr—100 per cent; South Carolina 
hardly gave us a play—22.2 per cent. 
Ten states and the District of Colum- 
bia went on the honor roll with seven- 
ty-five per cent usage or better— 
Arizona, Delaware, D. C., Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, New Mexico, New 
York, Utah, Vermont and Wisconsin. 
Only five rated the dog house with 
fifty per cent or less—Georgia, Maine, 
Oregon, South Carolina and West 
Virginia. 

As to details, 2,198 calendars were 
mailed to individuals in the United 
States. Some 1,390 (63.2 per cent) 
replied via postcard that they used 
the calendar and wanted to get it reg- 
ularly each year. Twenty-six wrote 
in that they didn’t use it and wanted 
their names taken off next year’s list. 
Seven hundred eighty-two (35.5 per 
cent) just sat tight and did nothing. 

Canada and the European and ex- 
port territories, comprising 2,260 cal- 
endar recipients, were not surveyed 
because of obvious mechanical difh- 
culties in the preparation and stamp- 
ing of the return postcards. The 
grand total distribution of the 1942 
calendar was thus 4,458, exclusive of 
office stocks. 


Robertson Leaves McGraw-Hill 
for Griswold-Eshleman 


James W. Robertson has been made an 
assistant account executive on the iver 
tising staff of Griswold-Eshleman | 
pany, Cleveland During the last six 
years Mr. Robertson was promotior 
ager of Chemical & Metallurgical En 
ing and Food Industries 

Griswold-Eshleman is  observin 
thirtieth anniversary in the advertisi: 
public relations business in Clevela: 
handles principally industrial accour 


A. E. Heiss Retires 
A E. Heiss, chief ot Traffic \\ d's 


Washington news bureau for more than 
thirty years has retired. Stanley H ith, 
who has served on the Washingt staff 
for more than twenty years, succe¢ him. 
Lewis W. Britton, formerly of In trial 
Publications, Chicago, has been added to 
the staff 
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iS 
“READERSHIP” 


in your dictionary 
? 


Recently one of the gals in our office was sent 
out to buy a dictionary. Instead of coming 
back with a modest tuck-in-the-drawer item, 
she proudly purchased a 3-inch-thick Web- 
ster’s Collegiate, which doesn’t ‘sell for hay. 
We kept it, feeling extravagant but very 
much of an authority on words. 


So the other day, one of our American 
Machinist editors said, “Hey—you guys are 
always talking about ‘readership.’ There 
ain’t no such word.” We retorted, “Oh, 
yeah?” and grabbed up the above mentioned 
Webster’s Collegiate. 


Frankly, the word wasn’t there. Rather 
than give in to an editor, we dashed for one 
of those hoary, mammoth Webster’s that 
takes a stand to hold it up: In the odds-and- 
ends section, bottom of page 1777, we found 
“readership, n. . see -ship”. And “-ship” 
says “A noun-forming suffix added chiefly to 
nouns denoting persons, but sometimes to 
adjectives and even verbs”. 

Readership, we decided after long and 
learned discussion, is part of the advertising 
man’s lingo and has been kicked around no 
end. It can have a bearing on anything from 
“circulation” to “quality of readers” .. . de- 
pending on who is pounding the typewriter 
and what he’s trying to prove. 

Your dictionary may or may not include 
& definition of “readership”, but whatever 
the word, and in whatever sense it’s used, 
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American Machinist has it. Over 22,000 net 
paid subscribers, who pass their copies 
around until more than 100,000 production 
men go through each issue, depend on 
American Machinist for practical know-how. 


These men, naturally, are busiest right 
now making war goods and the machinery to 
produce same. Metal-Working executives 
were never more active, and never more vo- 
cal in their appreciation of the armament 
production data American Machinist gives 
them fortnightly. (This is the type of edi- 
torial service which recently won first award 
for Class I “Best Series of Articles” in 
Industrial Marketing’s Annual Competition 
for Editorial Achievement. American Ma- 
chinist thus became the first and only 3-time 
winner of this event.) 

Very close attention is likewise given the 
advertising pages of American Machinist. 
And your ads will really click if they contain 
messages of tangible help in solving day-in, 
day-out production problems. 

American Machinist is important to im- 
portant people. Use it wisely, use it often, to 
tell your wartime story to Metal-Working. 


* * * 


CIRCULATION now over 22,000 net 
paid . . . READERS over 100,000 fort- 
nightly . . . ADVERTISING page gain 
for first half of ‘42 greater than that 
of any other publication of any type. 


w York 
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Ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — 
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@® ANOTHER 


use in training wartime workers in 


motion picture for 
the metal working industry has been 
Gisholt Machine Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis. This film, titled 
“Turret Lathes—Their Operation and 
Use.” 


16-mm. size. It is 


released by 


is in Kodachrome and sound in 
the company’s 
first venture in the field of visual 
education. 

The picture opens with a discus- 
the various ‘types of lathes 


Thus the 


crainee is oriented and learns the field 


sion oft 


and shows them in action. 


of application of each type and basic 
design features which differentiate the 
various types. After the field of use 
and the place of the turret lathe in 
industry and its application to prob- 
lems of industrial production are de- 
scribed, several sample jobs are turned 
out to acquaint the trainee with the 


principles of the lathe’s operation. 


The commentary accompanying the 
scenes of production familiarizes the 
student operator with the location of 
controls, feeds, and the fundamentals 
of their use. Detailed instruction is 
given in bar work. Chucking work 
is then covered, followed by brief ex- 
amples of fixture work. This latter 
portion of the film shows and ex- 
plains the various types of work that 
are done on the turret lathe, how the 
lathe is set up for various operations, 
and details of the turret lathe’s opera- 


Tools 


and their uses are described through- 


tion on special types of work. 


out the picture. 


The film is 1.600 feet and runs 


forty-five minutes. It is being made 
available free of charge to recognized 
manufacturers and organizations 
through Burton Holmes Films, Inc., 
Chicago, the producer. A four-page 
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Speeding the War Effort Is Prime Objective 


of Promotion Activities 


5 











Production scene during the filming of Gisholt Machine Company's new sound color motion 


picture, ‘Turret Lathes—Their Operation and Use." 


It is in 16mm. size and is made avail- 


able free for training classes. Produced and distributed by Burton Holmes Films, Inc., Chicago 


circular reproducing three stills from 
the film in full color and large size 
is being used to promote the picture. 
+ 
Swap-Ride Program of 
White Motor Company 
® WITH going 
into effect this month, there will be 


gasoline rationing 


need for organized transportation 


plans (see page 82) in_ practically 
every plant of size throughout the 
country. While the Office of Defense 
Transportation will direct this work, 
the swap-ride program developed by 
The White Motor Company, Cleve- 
land, and adopted by that city, offers 
some ideas which may be followed by 
others. 


George H. Scragg, White’s direc- 


oc 
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tor of advertising, first made a sur- 
vey of plant workers to find out how 
many drove cars to work, how many 
they usually carried, the distance trav- 
eled each day, the capacity of the 
cars, and antici- 
pated mileage remaining. A plan was 
then evolved whereby all those who 
volunteered to codperate in a share- 


condition of tires 


the-ride program would automatically 
become members of the White Good 
Fellowship Club. Such membership 
would be indicated by stickers fur- 
nished for the cars and lapel buttons 
for the volunteers. 

Ten tokens were given to each mem 
ber of the club and these would bx 
good for one ride each to or from th 
plant. When the tokens were gone, 
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EQUIPMENT * IMPROVEMENTS * PROCESSES * MATERIALS 
METHODS * APPLICATIONS * LITERATURE 


cop Ue! 


@ That's the way one prominent plant manager expressed him- 
self in reference to the USE of NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


by plant officials. 


“They ve GOT to keep up” because continued production 
today depends on substitution of materials, new uses of existing 


machines, improved machinery for speeding war production, 


and improved methods of doing things. 


Hundreds of practical “leads” to accomplish- 
ing the “impossible” are the sum and substance 
of both advertisements and items in NED every 
month . . . that’s why NED makes the rounds so 


completely in plants where war work is done. 


Manufacturers are “Telling HOW” in their 
advertisements . . . telling the more than 
150,000 NED readers facts that break bottle- 
necks, by-pass material shortages and help get 


better production faster. 


Your message will have readership of the 
right men in the right places when it appears 


in NED... 


New Eoutrepmenr? Dicesr 
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Unique combination catalog and presentation on Iron Fireman pneumatic spreader stokers 
enables salesmen to show, or buyers to see how the equipment works step by step by raising 


the pages in the middle section. 
all parts labeled. 


Sales Promotion . . 


Underneath, a sectional view is shown in three colors and 
The cover is lithographed; inside pages by letterpress; plastic hinged 





the person would have to drive his 
own car and collect the tokens of 
others in order to accumulate another 
supply. If he carried a maximum of 
four other persons to and from work 
each day, he would get eight tokens a 
day or forty tokens at the end of five 
days. This supply would be sufficient 
to last him for four weeks in riding 
with others. Thus the exchange of 
cars became a natural one with ride 
payments on a natural stipulated 
basis. 

In order to make it easy for mem- 
bers of the club to learn who their 
nearby neighbors were, White put out 
a map of Greater Cleveland contain- 
ing 208 zones, each representing one 
territory. 


square mile of Copies of 


the map were hung up near each 
time clock in the plant and with it a 
list of all employes in the coéperative 
club, together with the zone in which 


Thus 


they lived and the shift worked. 





The service roster of Macwhyte Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., has been placed in a rustic 
case in a landscaped setting adjacent to 
the company flagstaff. Names are embossed 
on non-critical metal with a silver finish. The 
abinet is indirectly lighted during the night 
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a person could quickly determine who 


lived in his zone or an adjoining zone, 


make arrangements for 


To make it still easier 


and could 
sharing the ride. 
to get together, the parking lots were 
divided into zones so that cars going 


would be so 


to any certain area 
parked. 
NOTES: “Lukens Plate,” em- 


ploye publication of Luken Steel Com- 


a., carries several 


pany, Coatesville, I 
pages of names of employes willing to 
Their 


departments, and 
listed. 


share the cars. names, ad- 


dresses, working 
time are Those sharing cars 
also are listed. 


Similar information about employes 





Goodrich 


of The B. F. 
Akron, O., is published in “War Pro- 


Company, 


duction News” under the heading, 


“Save Tires Club.” 





+ 

Production Drives, Etc. 

@ WITNESSED by 1,200 employes 
and guests, labor and management 
representatives of The National 
Cleveland, last 
month enrolled as ‘Production Sol- 
diers” by 
pledging their “Hearts and Hands to 


Smelting Company, 
swearing a solemn oath 


the country’s cause on the battle line 
of production.” The oath was ad- 


KELLOGG SWITCHOGARD AND SUPPLY CO 


Curity 
Gael sanoace 





As a piece of remembrance advertising and 
a token of good will, Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Company, Chicago, distributed 
1,000 first aid kits to visitors to the U. S. 
Independent Telephone Association meeting 
in Chicago last month. The gift was espe- 
cially appropriate inasmuch as many utility 
men are active in local civilian defense work 





Departing from the usual all-business atmosphere of industrial exhibits and giving the 
weary visitors an opportunity to sit down and relax, The Sterling Grinding Wheel Division 


Tiffin, O.., 


used this garden setting for its exhibit at the last National Foundry Congress 


A background of evergreens set off a rock wall and white benches. A center flower gar 
den of azaleas and rhododendron added to the restfulness and beauty of the entire layout 
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Lacking a finished machine and parts of its newest type air compressor to display, Chicago 


Pneumatic Tool Company constructed a full-size working model of cardboard for the show 
window of its New York headquarters. By means of flasher lights, the opening of the valves 
and the cycle of operation are clearly followed. The background shows products they help to make 


Sales Promotion. . 





ministered by a United States district 
judge. Each man received a large print- 
ed citation certificate bearing the com- 
pany seal. ‘Production for Victory 
—Work Will Win,” was the cam- 
paign slogan adopted. A_ two-color 
booklet was printed as a program for 
the ceremonies. 

ae Depends on Me” has been se- 
lected for the production slogan for 
Leeds & Northrup Company, Phila- 
delphia, as the result of a contest 
mong employes. In addition to the 
first and second grand prizes, there 
were other first prizes in War Bonds 
for each departmental group of less 
than 100 persons, and both first and 
second prizes for groups of over that 
number. Over sixty-five entries for 
every 100 employes were received in 
the contest. 

The Fellows Gear Shaper Company, 
Springfield, Vt., has set up a Human 
Relations Division under the direc- 
tion of famous Billy B. Van, to stim- 
ilate morale among the _ workers 
through planned recreation. A build- 

g was remodeled for installation of 

dio equipment, a broadcasting stu- 

O, teletype service, and a P-A Sys- 

n covering the entire plant for 

wscasts every hour day and night. 

idio broadcasts are conducting fea- 
ing talent selected from the execu- 
s and employes. A band of sev- 
ty-five pieces has been organized 
ler the direction of a member of 
pattern shop. Inspirational meets 
held weekly in the interest of 
rale and production by foremen. 


These sessions function under the 
title, “Soldiers of Industry.” 


At the dedication of its airplane 
gun turret plant in the memory of 
Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr., The Emer- 
son Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
issued handsome engraved invitation 
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folders. One page was a steel engray 
ing of a painting of Capt. Kelly 
standing beside a bomber. A fly sheet 
carried a portion of the citation by 


Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, chief 


of the Army Air Forces. 


Don’t hold up this 
SOLDIER OF INDUSTRY 


Please Return 
This Reel Promptly To 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


ELECTRICAL CABLE WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


te «@x x x 


American Steel & Wire Company is attaching 
this red, white, and blue tag to all reels of 
wire leaving its Worcester, Mass., works to 
speed return of empties to conserve material 


my 


1IQ44 








Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, Cleveland, has now distributed its third mid-year calendar. 
Lithographed in eight colors, the hanger features @ painting by T. M. Cleland presenting 
the theme, "God Bless America.” Printing by Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, N. Y., on Tweedweave 
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By GEORGE H. SAGE 
Scott, MacLeish & Falk, Chicago 


Delivered-Pnice Systems Under the 
Anti-Trust Laws 


The third of a series of articles discussing the 


economic and legal phases of various pricing systems 


ill, ANCILLARY ACTIVITIES 
@ UNIFORMITY in delivered prices 


at all destination points on the part 
of the individual manufacturers in an 
industry may require more than the 
mere concerted adoption or mainte 
nance of a pricing formula for dete: 
mining delivered-prices. It may require 
various ancillary activities. 

Observance of the delivered-price 
system may necessitate the converse 
policy, refusal to sell on an f.o.b. mill 
basis. In the actual computations ot 
the delivered-prices, the factors of 
transportation cost, weight, and “ex 
tras” and “deductions” must be uni 
form, if uniformity in delivered prices 
is to be assured. 

Where sales are made by the man 
ufacturers to classes of purchasers 
competing with them in resales to the 
same classes of trade, or even where 
the purchasers, wholesaler or retailer, 
themselves, 


merely amone 


compete 
protection of the delivered-price struc 
ture from the economic effects of the 
resale prices and policies of these pur- 
chasers may tecome essential. In view 
of the all-too-ready tendency of all 
parties to a delivered-price system to 
deviate in various respects from the 
proper observance ol the system, some 
measures tor the detection, investiga 
tion, and elimination of deviations may 
be indicated. 

To insure full and proper operation 
of the delivered-price system, there 
fore, the manufacturer group may not 
only adopt a pricing formula but also 


rhe ‘4 Dp (ie vw H. Sane 


engage further in various ancillary ac- 


tivities. 


l. Refusal to Sell f.0.b. Mill 


The arbitrary or artificial charac- 
ter of the freight factor in determin- 
ing delivered-prices under a delivered- 
price system may be sufficient to in- 
duce purchasers to seek to buy from 
manufacturers on an f.o.b. mill basis. 
Through the privilege, if granted, of 
making purchases on an f.o.b. mill 
basis, the dealer or industrial pur- 
chaser may be enabled to avoid the 
payment of arbitrarily high delivered- 
prices reflecting “fictitious” or “phan- 
tom” freight, as under the single 
basing-point pricing system W here the 
purchaser buys from a “non-basing- 
point mill”; or under the multiple 
basing-point pricing system where the 
purchaser similarly buys from a “non- 
basing-point mill” in the same or a 
different pricing territory; or under 
the regional zone pricing system where 
the purchaser incurs an actual trans- 
portation charge from the shipping 
plant lower than the weighted average 
transportation cost factor entering in- 
to the regional zone delivered-price. 

Through the same privilege of mak- 
ing purchases on an f.o.b. mill basis, 
moreover, the dealer or industrial pur- 
chaser may similarly be enabled to 
avoid being subjected to price dis- 
crimination in favor of a competing 
purchaser, as under the single basing- 
point pricing system where the pur- 
chaser buying from a “non-basing- 
point mill” may be charged a higher 
delivered-price than may be charged 


a competing purchaser buying trom 
a “basing-point mill,” even though 
operated by the same manufacturer; 
or than may be charged a competing 
purchaser buying from the same “non 
basing-point mill” but located, for 
pricing purposes, nearer freightwise to 
the basing point; or as under the mul 
tiple basing-point pricing system where 
the purchaser buying from a “non 
basing-point mill” in the same or an 
other pricing territory similarly may 
be charged a higher delivered-price 
than may be 
purchaser incurring a higher actual 


charged a competing 


transportation charge but located, for 
pricing purposes, nearer freightwise to 
the “governing” basing point; or as 
under the freight equalization pricing 
system where the purchaser buying 
from the basing-point mill in another: 
pricing territory may be similarly 
charged a higher delivered price than 
may be charged a competing pu: 
chaser incurring a higher actual trans 
portation cost but located, for pricing 


rh 


purposes, nearer freightwise to th 


“governing” basing-point; or as un 
der the regional zone pricing systen 
where the purchaser located over th 
boundary line in a “successive” zonc 
pays a higher delivered price than ma‘ 


a competing purchaser located on th 


other side of the line in a prior “suc 
cessive” or “basic” zone, in excess 0! 
the difference in actual transportat 
costs to the destination points in qué 
tion. 

Through the same privilege of ma 
ing purchases on an f.o.b. mill bas 
furthermore, the dealer or indust: 
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Cable Address “Douglasair™ In reply refer to File 


\DUSTRIAL 


October 3, 1942 FWC-A30~-405 


Mr. W. E. Robinson 
Promotion Manager 
MACHINERY MAGAZINE 
140-148 Lafayette Street 
New York City 


Dear Mr. Robinson: 


Your publication's recent Aircraft Produc- 
tion Number was so interesting and useful to many 
of us here that I want to send along my congratula- 
tions for a splendid job. 


In the past, MACHINERY has been a valuable 
clearing house and fountainhead of information for 
all those who are concerned with manufacturing 
methods and equipment. Today, its contributions 
are more important than ever before, and I feel 
they will win for your staff a definite place in 
the record of our country's efforts and success. 


Yours very truly, 


DO AIRC. COMPANY, INC. 


s—-wW- Conant 
Vice President-Manufacturing 
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purchaser may be further enabled to 
reduce the cost to itself of its goods 
delivered by utilizing more economical 
methods or facilities of transportation 
by water or truck in place of rail trans- 
portation employed by the manufac- 
turer or even by utilizing its own ex- 
cess or ideal trucking equipment, with 
resulting economies in transportation 
costs. 

Although these transportation econ- 
mies may be feasible under any de- 
livered-price system, they may be most 
feasible under a freight application 
pricing system, for the very substan- 
tially lower transportation costs of 
“differential routes” may have given 
rise to the establishment by the man- 
ufacturer group of this type of de- 
livered-price system. 

In the particular case of purchases 
made by the government, lastly, the 
privilege of making purchases on an 
f.o.b. mill basis may enable the gov- 
ernment to take advantage of the sub- 
stantially lower “land grant” rail rates 
available only to it, thereby reducing 
the cost to it of the goods delivered 
at destination. 

However advantageous to the pur- 
chaser, the grant of the privilege to 
purchasers of making purchases on an 
f.o.b. mill basis may appear highly 
disadvantageous to the manufacturer 
group, seriously impairing the effec- 
tive operation of, if not completely 
destroying, the delivered-price struc- 
ture established or maintained by the 
group. 

The very purpose of the adoption or 
maintenance of the delivered-price 
system by the manufacturer group 
may have been the elimination of the 
relatively substantial transportation 
cost as a competitive factor in the 
industry, while the effect of the grant- 
ing of the privilege of making pur- 
chases on an f.o.b. mill basis, in con- 
trast, may be the very re-introduction 
of the transportation cost as a com- 
petitive factor. 

Upon the granting of the privilege, 
“non-basing-point mills” under a 
single or a multiple basing-point-pric- 
ing system become in effect “basing- 
point mills,” the weighted average 
transportation cost under a regional 
zone pricing system becomes modified, 
and the “freight application” under 
the freight application pricing sys- 
tem becomes completely nullified, all 
contrary to the intended purpose or 
operation of the particular system. 

Even where the privilege of making 
purchases on an f.o.b. mill basis may 
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What Happens when a Plant Slows Down? 





Jeffersonville (Ind.) Quartermaster Depot 
has ordered 3,500 reprints of this Jenkins 
Bros. advertisement for use as morale post- 
ers on the depot and for distribution to 
nearby defense industries. Douglas Aircraft 
Company also is making use of reprints for 
mailing to employes consistently absent from 
the work. Horton-Noyes Company, Provi- 
dence is the agency in charge of the account 


be granted or exercised only to a lim- 
ited extent, those purchasers taking 
advantage of the privilege, enabled 
thereby to reduce the cost of the goods 
delivered, may secure competitive ad- 
vantages over other purchasers, re- 
sulting in economic pressure exerted 
by these other purchasers upon their 
respective manufacturer — suppliers, 
thereby again threatening the deliv- 
ered-price structure. 

In support of a delivered-price sys- 
tem established or maintained by it, 
therefore, the manufacturer group in 
the industry may decide against grant- 
ing the privilege to purchasers of 
making purchases on an f.o.b. mill 
basis. Each manufacturer in the group 
may accordingly be required to refuse 
to sell purchasers on an f.o.b. mill 
basis and required instead to sell or 
quote only on a delivered-price basis. 
Pursuant to such a group policy each 
manufacturere may thereupon in fact 
refuse to sell or to quote its customers 
on an f.o.b. mill basis and may in- 
stead persist in selling on a delivered- 
price basis. 

As a result, purchasers in general 
may be denied the opportunity, 
through the means of buying on an 
f.o.b. mill basis, to avoid arbitrarily 
high prices reflecting “fictitious” or 
“phantom” freight, to avoid discrimin- 
atory prices operating in favor of their 
competitors, or to reduce the delivered 
costs through the use of more econom- 


ical methods of transportation, while 
the government, in particular, as a 
purchaser may be denied the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of “land 
grant” rail rates available to it. 


2. All-Rail Rate Basis 


Varying transportation 
may be available to all manufacturers 
in an industry for the shipment of 
their products to the destinations of 
purchasers. Constituting the principal 
method may be all-rail transportation, 
with a network of rail lines blanketing 
the whole marketing territory. In ad- 
dition, extensive waterways and high- 


methods 


ways may offer transportation facili- 
ties by water and by truck, at least as 
alternative transportation or “‘differ- 
ential routes,” generally more econom- 
ical than all-rail transportation. Com- 
binations of these methods, such as 
rail-water or rail-truck, may also be 
available to the manufacturers. 

Differing in relative advantages in 
economy, service, and flexibility, these 
methods may thus offer the individual 
manufacturer, at least where it has 
access to these transportation facilities, 
a wide choice in making shipments, 
the manufacturer in fact possibly us- 
ing all these methods. A manufacturer 
of steel or of cement, for example, 
may ship not only by rail but also 
by water and by truck. 

Although varying transportation 
methods may be thus available, with 
differing relative advantages, the effec- 
tive operation of a delivered-price sys- 
tem may dictate the use of the all-rail 
rates as the freight rate factor in the 
determination of delivered-prices, re- 
gardless of the actual transportation 
method or methods available or fre- 
quently employed. 

In determining uniform delivered- 
prices at any destination point, regard- 
less of the location of the manufac- 
turing plant or ef the actual transpor- 
tation costs, the delivered-price sys- 
tem obviously demands a freight-rate 
factor of a readily-ascertainable and 
definite amount. The all-rail rates con- 
tained in the freight tariffs filed by the 
rail carriers with the State Railroad 
Commissions or with the I. C. C. fur- 
nish such a freight-rate factor, while 
the costs of transportation by water 0! 
by truck may or may not be equally 
readily-ascertainable, and in any event 
may vary in amount between the dif 
ferent water or truck carriers. 

The effective operation of a deliv 
ered-price system also demands th 

(Continued on page 146) 
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the textile industry as a leader in thought; as a supplier of 
information; and as a meeting place for the best minds in 
textile production, distribution, and human-relations. 


As it starts on its next 75 years, Textile World will mark 
that anniversary by publishing in June 1943 the greatest issue 
in its history: Textile World’s 75th Anniversary Number. 


The impulse behind this undertaking is to bring together 
in one place the infinite number of technical, economic, and 
sociological changes which have marked the progress of the 
textile industry during the last 75 years—and to direct the 
lessons learned from such a summation toward the winning 
of this war, the perfection of post-war planning, and the pro- 
gressive development of the industry during the years to come. 


This naturally is but a bare announcement, but you will 
readily appreciate that this issue will be a feature issue of 
feature issues. 


The whole industry will want to participate in making it a 
number that everybody will be proud to have played a part in 
producing. Your part in making the industry's problems 
lighter; your own contributions to the industry’s progress 
during any part of that 75 year period, will obviously be the 
“copy” theme for YOUR special advertisement in Textile 


World in 
JUNE 


4. Annual Rayon 


Year Book Feature 


In 1943, Textile World will publish the 19th annual Rayon 
Year Book feature section—and as usual—in the September 
issue, These issues, for the mill men in every section of the 
industry, have become veritable text books on the subject — 
and they are eagerly awaited. 











Always of tremendous interest to the readers of Textile 
World, the story of Rayon Progress tinder war conditions will 
make this annual review feature in 1943 of greater im- 
portance than ever. 


The rayon copy cue thus is automatically suggested for 
your “copy” in Textile World in 


SEPTEMBER 








5. Annual “Check-Up” 


The very name indicates the character of this special feature, 
and appropriately it forms part of the November issue of the 
paper, published at the time of year when “stock taking” is 
in order. 


In this feature the editors stimulate interest on the part of 
the mill men to make a thorough check-up of every division 
of textile manufacturing to bring their plants into apple pie 
order—thus to be in best possible position to take care of the 
exacting production demands being made on them—to im- 
prove competitive position—to put their mill operations on 
a profitable basis. 


And to advertisers, the copy tie-in suggests copy that will 
show mill men how their services will fit into any require- 
ments which a thorough check-up of individual mill operating 
practices may disclose. 


The annual mill “Check-Up” feature will be published in 


Textile World in 
NOVEMBER 
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A list of over 6,000 textile establishments in the 
United States and Canada 


This is NOT a large and comprehensive directory in any sense of the 
word—it is not intended to be — 

BUT for the man who is studying the textile industry—and who 
has made a collection of industry statistics — man-power — production 
manufacturing processes—it fills the demand for “just a list of mills” 

their type —and their location—to round out the research material 
he has on hand. 

If a list of this type—in a 36-page folder (size 844” x 11”) will 
he of real use to you—just send a dollar for a copy, asking for 


Market & Media File Folder No. 14 — to: 


RESEARCH DEPT. 
330 West 42nd St. 





New York, N. Y. 





World 





Textile 
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Getting the Advertising 
Program Approved 


@ The annual chore of getting next year’s ad- 
vertising program and appropriation approved 
is on top of the docket once more. It’s going 
to be an easy task for many, but in spots some 
difficulty will be encountered for various rea- 
sons. 

One of the reasons advanced for hesitancy in 
releasing the budget may be uneasiness on the 
part of management as to whether the adver- 
tising expenditure will be allowed by the Army 
or Navy, if the company is engaged in work for 
either of these or other divisions of the military. 
Fortunately, fear of this nature is now uncalled 
for in view of the recent understandings agreed 
upon by the Treasury Department, War Pro- 
duction Board, and the armed services (see page 
48). Reasonable advertising will be allowed as 
under both fixed-price and cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts, the only difference being that in the 
latter case the advertising expenditure must 
come out of the fee on the contract and not be 
charged as part of the cost to the government. 


As far as the interpretation of “reasonable” 
is concerned, the assurances given by these gov- 
ernment divisions appear broad enough to cover 
any intelligent, useful, helpful, brass-tack adver- 
tising program designed to speed the war pro- 
duction effort. 

Another obstacle that might be encountered 
could be the doubt of management that adver- 
tising is needed because there is too much busi- 
ness, or other evasive reasons of short-sighted 
business men. If such an answer be anticipated, 
the advertising manager can easily be prepared 
for it by making a product acceptance survey 
in advance of submitting the advertising pro- 
gram for the coming year. On first thought, it 
may not appear important with a plant sold out 
as to how the market appraises a product, but 
on second thought it has great significance if 
the company intends to continue in_ business 
after the war. If product acceptance or recog- 
nition is not up to par now, how is it going to 
compete successfully in the postwar era when 
competition is going to be tough? The proper 
kind of advertising next year will not only serve 
the country at war, but it will also build con- 
fidence in a company and its products which can 
be capitalized in the future. 

There is no good reason why intelligent in- 
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dustrial advertising should not continue at its 
present pace, and in some cases in greater vol- 
ume. 


Industrial Shows Are 
Useful in Wartime 


@ THE huge success of the 1942 National Metal 
Congress and Exposition held in Cleveland last 
month (see page 29), indicates the usefulness 
of industrial exposition during wartime. Despite 
the fact production and technical executives 
are busier than ever, over 46,500 attended the 
exhibit and the technical sessions, the largest 
registration in the history of the meeting. 

The unconsidered thought on _ expositions 
during wartime may be that they entail too 
much travelling and transportation of equip- 
ment, whereas an analysis of a meeting like the 
Metal Show will reveal worthwhile benefits. 
One of the chief values is the concentration of 
technical knowledge which enables a busy pro- 
duction executive to consult with many sources 
of information and advice on his varied prob- 
lems with the least amount of travel and the 
minimum expenditure of time. Actually it is a 
case of conservation of manpower. 


The matter of exhibits, as demonstrated at 
the Metal Show, is easily and effectively han- 
dled through the use of motion pictures, models, 
and pictorial presentation, thus not taking essen- 
tial equipment out of war production. Here the 
advertising and promotion manager has done a 
good job. So, let second thought be given to 
the educational value of industrial shows before 
any are abandoned. 


Gas Rationing Calls for 
More Printed Material 


@ WITH salesmen limited to “A” gas rations 
(see page 82), the task of keeping customers and 
prospects informed on various phases of a com- 
pany’s business will entail the use of greater 
amounts of printed matter—from simple let- 
ters to product booklets, and informative and 
instructive advertising copy in business papers, 
as well. This need for additional printed mate- 
rial, coming at a time when the country is faced 
with a reduction in production of paper, may 
develop a new simplified technique of presen- 
tation on paper. It will be interesting to watch 
what the graphic arts field creates. 
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( Jhampion, too, sticks to its 
KNITTING 





This entire organization is dedi- 


cated to every service that will ye 


help win the war. In this emer- f 
gi 


gency Champion sticks to its high- 
ly essential task of producing vitally important paper products in the quantity * 
and form that best serve Government, fighting forces, and war industries. 
Included are pulp for explosives, paper for shell and munition wrap, food 
containers, army maps and blackouts, and paper substitutes for certain crit- 
ical materials. Champion is proud of an ever-growing share in the war effort. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 
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Salesmen to Get Only ‘A’ Gas Books; 


Service, Technical Men on Preferred List 


Organized Transportation Plans must be set up 
for plant workers where transportation is lacking 


@ UNDER nationwide gasoline ra- 
tioning, designed primarily to con- 
serve rubber, salesmen will be allowed 
only sufficient gasoline for approxi- 
mately 240 miles of travel per month 
at the rate of fifteen miles per gallon, 
using basic A ration books. ‘Techni- 
cal men who render _ indispensable 
services of a specialized nature to 
agricultural, extractive, or industrial 
establishments may be eligible for 
preferred mileage to enable them to 
render such services. The fact that 
they sell will not disqualify such tech- 
nical men if their sales activity is 
incidental to the main purpose of their 
trip. 

The foregoing was the answer of 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
to Senator Burnet R. Maybank who 
last month submitted to the President 
a resolution with reference to the re- 
striction on automobile usage, which 
was signed by 4,549 traveling busi- 
ness men and adopted by the South 
Carolina Traveling Men’s Association. 
The matter was referred to Mr. Hen- 
derson. 

“Mileage in excess of that provided 
by the A and B ration books will not 
be available to salesmen,” was the 
price administrator’s definite reply. 
But “to qualify for the supplemental 
rations (provided by the B book),” 
he advised, “the applicant will be re- 
quired to show that he is sharing his 
car with at least three other people, 
or that it is impossible to do so, and 
that alternate means of transportation 
are not available. The maximum mile- 
age provided by the B book amounts 
to 320 miles per month. This, in ad- 
dition to the mileage provided by the 
basic ration, will make available a 
maximum of 560 miles per month for 
all occupational purposes not included 
in the preferred mileage category.” 

In reference to tires, Mr. Hender- 
son said: “It will also be possible to 
issue tires for their (salesmen’s) cars 
in view of the fact that the mileage- 
rationing program will provide a 
strict control over the operation of 


the cars. This control will include 


the thirty-five-mile speed limit and a 
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compulsory periodic tire inspection as 
well as the mileage rationing.” 


Industrials Must Set Up 
Organized Transportation Plans 


Certain industrial and other plants 
with 100 employes or more will be 
required to set up Organized Trans- 
portation Plans under nationwide 
mileage rationing to assure workers 
adequate means of getting to their 
jobs despite rationing restrictions, the 
Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced late last month, acting in 
accord with the national rubber con- 
servation program. 

The Transportation Plan, in each 
case, will be organized under a com- 
mittee, or individual, thoroughly fa- 
miliar with transportation facilities 
around the plant, with distances em- 
ployes must travel, their need for 
autos to get them to and from work, 
and their ability to share cars. 

The committee, or official, in charge 
of each Organized Transportation 
Plan, should be a joint management- 
labor group, OPA officials said, or a 
similar group or individual appointed 
by agreement between management 
and labor representatives. 

Under the new OPA mileage regu- 
lations, this committee must review 
the applications of all employes at 
such establishments seeking more gas- 
oline rations than the basic A book 
provides. Committee approval must 
be obtained before the application is 
submitted to a local War Price and 
Rationing Board. 

Urging the affected plants to set 
up their Transportation Plans at once, 
OPA officials pointed out that local 
rationing boards will begin receiving 
applications for supplemental rations 
on Nov. 12. 


portation committees should be organ- 


This means that trans- 


ized in the plants before that date. 

In reviewing the applications, the 
transportation committee, or officials, 
will be expected to check the appli- 
cant’s mileage claims and the fact 
that he has formed a car sharing club 
for carrying at least three other per- 
sons to work regularly, or that he 





cannot do so and has no other ade- 
quate means of transportation. If it 
finds that the application is unsatis- 
factory, or that information is not 
accurate, the committee wil! either 
disapprove it, or ask the applicant to 
revise it. 

Plant transportation committees are 
in a position to review these supple- 
mental applications efficiently, OPA 
pointed out, since members will either 
know the applicant and his needs or 
readily can obtain any information 
needed in connection with the appli- 
cations. 

In addition to reviewing supple- 
mental applications, the committee in 
charge of the Organized Transporta- 
tion Plan will organize transportation, 
with a minimum use of tires, for all 
workers who require automobiles for 
traveling to and from work. This 
means that an important part of each 
committee’s work will consist of help- 
ing employes form car sharing clubs. 

Included among the plants and 
facilities in which Transportation 
Plans are to be organized are: power 
generation and transmission facilities, 
public utilities, transportation and 
communication facilities, and agri- 
cultural, extractive, industrial, milli- 
tary and naval establishments at which 
more than 100 persons are employed. 


Industrial 
expositions 








Nov. 5-6. Packaging Convention of 
Packaging Institute, Hotel New Yorker 
New York 

*Nov. 9-13. National Hotel Exposition, 
Madison Square Gardens, New York 
221 W. 7th St., New York. 

Nov. 10-13. National Association of Ice 
Industries, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 
1706 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C 

*Nov. 24-29. National Chemical Exposi 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 110 N 
Franklin St., Chicago. 

*Nov. 30-Dec. 4. National Exposition o 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 
Madison Square Gardens, New York 

Dec. 28-30. American Marketing Associ 
ation, Cleveland. School of Business 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind 

1943 

Jan. 19-22. Northwestern Lumbermen’: 
Association, Minneapolis Auditorium 
Minneapolis. 710 Foshay Tower, Min 


neapolis. 
Feb. 3-5. Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Municipal Auditoriu: 


Kansas City. 501-4 R. A. Long Bldg 
Kansas City, Mo 


*Indicates change in date or place 
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MODI ENCE SELECTION 





] INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


Circulation—23-152—(A.B.C.). To serve the varied information needs 
Circulation Methods—direct mail only. of this field we divide this paper into 
Covers entire group of chemical two editions, each with its own func- 

process industries. tional division of editorial material. 


A- Industrial Edition — supplying plant men with detailed engineering and 
chemical facts on new equipment, production and processes. Design of equip- 
ment, performance reports, new processing methods, new materials and 
general reports of engineering and chemical progress make up an editorial 


content averaging 115 pages per issue. 


8 - Analytical Edition — giving laboratory workers detailed information on new 
plant control methods, testing procedure and laboratory methods. This edi- 
tion has become invaluable to the trained men who direct the thousands of 
“bench chemists” who are not qualified to read technical papers or do more 


than routine operations. 


2 CHEMICAL and ENGINEERING NEWS (Sworn Circula- 


ind 


332 W 


PHILADELPHIA 
12 South 12th Sweet 


tion 34,000—not A.B.C.) This twice-a-month publication carries 
news of industry, new equipment, financial reports of chemical 


producers, prices and feature articles describing important new 


projects or developments. A three column make-up offers 


advertisers many positions next-to reading matter. 


ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


EST 42nd STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO  @uvaano SAN FRANCISCO ~ 
310 South Michigan Ave. an ome aenive 564 Morket Street 


























PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 


problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Percentage of Duplication 
In Publication Advertising 

Is there a working percentage that 
could be used which would give a 
fairly safe, general figure on the over- 
lapping distribution of any group of 
industrial publications in the same 
field? In other words— 

A client now uses: 

Magazine A 24,000 circulation 
Magazine B 16,000 circulation 

They contemplate using in the same 
held: 

Magazine C 18,000 circulation 
Magazine D 10,000 circulation 
Magazine E 8,000 circulation 

Is there some “rule-of-thumb” per- 
centage of the 36,000 circulation in 
the contemplated group which could 
be used to get an approximate figure 
to represent coverage that does not 
overlap the publications now used? 

I suppose this percentage would 
have to be confined to publications of 
similar class distribution—viz., engi- 
neering against engineering, general 
aganst general, etc. 

AccOUNT EXecurTIVe. 


You present an interesting question 
that many advertising managers have 
often tried to handle along the same 
line you are considering. However, as 
far as we know, there is no “rule-of- 
thumb” percentage. In one field it 
might be very low and in another 
field very high. 

Because we in advertising must not 
continue to take ourselves too serious- 
ly, we are inclined to think we should 
not worry too much about overlapping 
and duplicate coverage. An industrial 
market research man recently com- 
mented that if each customer and 
prospective Customer saw two to four 
advertisements out of twelve that 
might be published over a period of a 
year in a monthly magazine, the ad- 
vertiser should be quite satisfied. On 
the other hand, as an advertising 
agency, no doubt you appreciate this 
value of duplication but have a prob- 
lem convincing general management 
who is perhaps most interested in 
reaching the greatest number of com- 


panies and executives in certain fields. 


86 


Roy Eastman, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York, has made very extensive 
studies of magazine circulation in a 
number of fields during the past few 
years and should be in a position to 
answer your question more specifically. 

In the final analysis, however, du- 
plication of readership of publications 
indicates specific interest in each 
publication which automatically pre- 
sents an opportunity for a specialized 
advertising copy job. So it is just as 
important to find out the reason for 
duplicate readership as it is to deter- 


mine the volume of it. 


Maintaining Company Identity 


Our management is getting so war- 
conscious and donating our advertis- 
ing space to so many different causes 
that | am finding very little space left 
to carry on our own company ad ver- 
tising. As I understand the publish- 
ers, radio stations and others are in- 
sisting upon the various government 
agencies getting together and taking 
turn, it may be that industrial adver- 
tisers may also have to insist upon 
some limitations, otherwise what is 
left of their advertising campaigns 
will be too small to be effective. What 
are other companies doing about this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Most manufacturers are having the 
same problems. In addition, many are 
being requested to take general mag- 
azine, newspaper, and billboard space 
that never would be in their normal 
advertising schedule. But to answer 
your question, we do have a tremen- 
dous fight on our hands. Certainly 
every one of us should give every pos- 
sible resource within reason. 

However, most industrial adver- 
tisers find they are able to help along 
lines that will also be helpful to them. 
For instance, the manufacturers of 
electrical stoves are teaching people 
how to cook without destroying the 
vitamins. Insurance companies are 
coéperating with the Department of 
Labor and the National Safety Coun- 
cil in their program for the conserva- 
Steel companies 


tion of manpower. 


are contributing very heavily to the 
scrap campaign. Most all companies 
are serving the war effort by urging 
everyone to conserve the products 
they make. For instance, a recent ad- 
vertisement by a steel company on the 
conservation of steel brought enthu- 
siastic approval from paint manufac- 
turers throughout the country. 

Since most companies do not have 
a product sales job to do today, they 
can probably best maintain their good 
will through this emergency by serv- 
ice advertising along lines as closely 
associated as possible with their busi- 


ness. 


Wartime Direct Mail 


It seems to me that the majority of 
companies engaged in industrial mar- 
keting have given up their direct mail 
and letter work for the duration. With 
many of us out of the market and our 
salesmen able to make only a few calls 
compared with peacetimes, it seems we 
should be keeping in touch by direct 
mail more than ever before. What are 
your thoughts on this? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We do not believe that the com- 
panies have really given up direct 
mail. Direct mail and sales promotion 
letters have been used principally in 
the past to secure inquiries and orders. 
This type of direct mail has, naturally, 
been curtailed, but there is beginning 
to develop general contact and direct 
mail of a service nature. It takes im- 
agination and much more careful 
planning to keep present direct mail 
on a truly service basis. 

In wartime men have little time to 
read institutional direct mail or ad- 
vertising generalities. Only material 
that will serve a helpful purpose has 
a chance. Along this line you will be 
interested in the following significant 
newspaper clipping: 

WESTINGHOUSE DRIVE TO 
DISCARD USELESS MAIL 
IS EXTENDED 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 21 (UP)—A drive 
by secretaries to throw away unnecessary 
mail and materials from the files of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. here has been so successful that the 
campaign has been extended to all othe: 
divisions of the firm, officials announced 
today ; 

After 30 days, the nimble-fingered girls 
have cleared away 3,250 pounds of su 
perfluous papers from the files and they've 
estimated that it would take a man a year 
working eight hours a day, “just to rea 
the stuff we threw away.” 

Company executives set aside a fev 
minutes every day to determine what 
should and what should not be throw 
away. 

Moral: Make your direct mail use 
ful and valuable to the recipient. 
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Many Changes in Oil 
Industry Will Be Permanent 
@ CONTRARY 


pressions, civilian rationing of gasoline 


to superficial im- 


and heating oils will have no retrogres- 
sive impact on the demand for crude 
oil and petroleum products. This con- 
clusion, based on the opinions of in- 
dustry executives, economists and gov- 
ernment agencies, is probably the most 
significant trend developed during the 
eleven elapsed war months. Require- 
ments of U. S. military forces, irre- 
ducible consumption by war plants, 
and the necessity of supplying Allied 
Nations are offsetting civilian curtail- 
ment. 

Conversion of the refinery branch 
of the petroleum industry to a vast 
chemical-manufacturing enterprise is 
moving steadily ahead. The two war 
materials most urgently sought from 
petroleum refiners, of course, are avia- 
tion gasoline and components of syn- 
thetic rubber. Production of these 
war-emergency materials is receiving 
most of the technical and construc- 
tion efforts and expenditures. In pro- 
cessing selected fractions of crude oil 
to yield maximum quantities of avia- 
tion-gasoline components and in the 
production of butadiene, butylene and 
styrene for synthetic rubber, the pe- 
troleum industry is producing as by- 
products an impressive list of other 
chemical compounds, necessary both 
for war and civilian commodities. 

The conversion to peacetime oper- 
ations will be taken in stride by the 
petroleum industry. The changes in 
transportation, manufacturing, and 
production currently under way for 
war emergency are, in most respects, 
even more desirable for peacetime op- 
erations. Engines developed for war 
purposes will be applied to peaceful 
pursuits and will require the combat- 
quality fuels for efficient operation. 


Even more important than the en- 
gine-fuel outlook for peacetime oper- 
ations is the probability that synthetic 
rubber will permanently replace the 
natural product in a vast majority of 
prewar civilian materials and new ap- 
plications developed to the extent that 


war-born capacity will be inadequate. 

Radical adjustments of the indus- 
try’s transportation system to com- 
pletely relieve it of dependence on 
coastwise marine facilities have been 
made but more drastic revisions are in 
prospect. The compulsion for revamp- 
ing the pipe-line transmission arteries 
of the industry is inescapable and the 
results will influence operations of the 
petruleum industry for years after the 
war ends and probably indefinitely. 
The largest oil line ever laid in this 
country, a twenty-four inch project 
from the East Texas field to southern 
Illinois, is merely the start of a gen- 
eral program. Extension of the big 
line to the East Coast where it will 
deliver crude oil to eastern refineries 
and fuel products to industrial centers 
is considered imperative to the supply 
of bare essentials in that part of the 
country. Greater mileage of line laid 
and capacity is represented by reloca- 
tion of existing lines which are being 
removed from routes partially depend- 
ent on tankers to complete the com- 
munication fields and the 
East Coast.—H. STANLEY NORMAN, 
Associate Editor, The Oil and Gas 


between 


Journal. 


New Type of Facilities 
Envisaged in Hospital Field 


@ HOSPITALS of the United States 
are rolling up their sleeves to under- 
take the task of bringing hospital fa- 
cilities to all citizens of the country. 
Not that hospital facilites have not 
been available to all in the past, on the 
contrary, hospitals have always found 
ways of extending treatment to all 
comers, regardless of their race, creed, 
or economic status. But this new 
project, greatly spurred at the delib- 
erations of the American Hospital As- 
sociation and other groups at St. Louis 
in October, contemplates an active 
nationwide organization of facilites 
which may make hospitals the out- 
standing community centers for all 
public health activities, preventive as 
well as curative. 

This is likely to entail not only a 
gigantic spurt in hospital and health 
insurance plans but also a marked 






change in hospital organization an 
For instance, as pointed 
out by Fred G. Carter, M.D., admit 
istrator of St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleve 
land, and former president of th 
American Hospital Association, hos 
pitals of the future may not be the 


equipment. 


marble temples of the past. Instead, 
their construction will be of the light- 
er, more economical, pre-fabricated 
type, readily adjustable to developing 
techniques. If, as time goes on, they 
are found unsuitable to future needs, 
it will be easy to take them down and 
reconstruct them to conform to fu- 
ture practices. 

“A few days ago an architect was 
in my office and in the course of the 
conversation he commented glowing- 
ly upon the fact that we have a build- 
ing that will last 150 years,” is the 
way Dr. Carter puts it. “I told him 
that was my chief criticism of the 
building. We ought to construct our 
hospital buildings in such a manner 
that we can afford to throw them 
away, tradition and all, at the end of 
thirty or forty years and build anew 
to meet new conditions. 

“In industry and in governmental 
circles there seems to be much em- 
phasis on the comb-shaped one- or 
two-story type of building, even in 
those areas where land is none too 
plentiful. Some of 
are erected in three or four weeks. A 


these buildings 


10,000 ton ship is a fairly complicat- 
ed piece of equipment, yet one has 
been built on the West Coast in ten 
days. The principle of pre-fabrica- 
tion seems to have been employed in 
this project. 

“Isn’t there a thought for hospital 
construction in pre-fabrication with 
interchangeable parts and provision for 
rearrangement of parts? Under such 
conditions if we didn’t like the neigh- 
borhood we could hire a few trucks 
and a crane or two and move to 4 
neighborhood that we did like. 

“Would the type of construction 
and architecture that goes into some 
of the federal housing projects so com- 
mon now to large cities serve equally 
well in the construction of nurses’ 
homes? A quadrangle of these houses, 
each taking care of the needs of 15 
or 20 people, with a central school 
building and recreation hall, might 
serve our needs better than the monu- 
mental nurses’ homes which we have 
he asserted 
question.— 


become accustomed to,” 
in answering his own 
FRANK Hicks, Managing Editor, //05 
pital Management. 
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Obviously the time to establish your position in this 
coming field of commercial opportunity is now. 

The method of sales communication has long since 
been well established. 

26 years ago a magazine called Aviation and 
Aeronautical Engineering hung out its publishing 
shingle. It traveled with the industry through its long 
years of pioneering and experimentation, its successes 
and its failures. 

For the men who guided and built the aeronautical 
industry Aviation has been since 1916 the effective 
vehicle of communication. 

Today the serious-purposed men of the industry 
depend on the authoritative editorial pages of Aviation 
to bring them the up-to-the-minute information on 
production, design and engineering advancements, the 


significant developments in military and civil aviation 


AVIATION’S LATEST MARKET FACTS . . . just off the press 


This 72-page booklet, an in- 
valuable file of Aviation 
Market and Media Informa- 
tion is now available to you. 
Designed for sales-planners, 
it’s a comprehensive picture 
of the market today and to- 
morrow. Complete editorial, 
circulation and advertising 
information on AVIATION. 
A request on your business 
letterhead will bring your 
copy promptly. Address 
Marketing Division of Avia- 
tion. 





AVIATION 


A McGraw-Hill Publication © 332 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
HILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Aviation Industry in 5 short years... 


both here and abroad, the news of the industry in 
proper perspective. 

The men who are building our air power today and 
who will build our air commerce tomorrow, look to 
Aviation as a feet-on-the-ground aeronautical indus- 
try publication—sans romance or glamor. 

Aviation is edited for and read by the influential 
men of the industry, the men who can say yes-or-no, 
the only group you are interested in reaching through 
your advertising. 

Here are just two of many examples of Aviation’s 
editorial influence among the men who are the buying 
power of the industry .. . 


Example I-When Aviation’s editors recently uncov- 
ered the story of a revolutionary new method of 
forming metal sheets in huge sizes, a flood of mail 
poured in from busy engineers and production men 
. .-“Tell us more.” 

Example 1!1—A recent letter-survey to top aeronauti- 
cal manufacturing executives disclosed that better 
than 3 of every 4 not only read Aviation regularly 
but find it useful in their daily work. The letter 
went only to the highest ranking men in 100 aircraft, 
engine and propeller plants — presidents, chief engi- 
neers, general managers, production managers, pur- 
chasing agents, etc., no one below the rank of depart- 
ment head. 


Aviation aims its editorial content, its circulation 
effort at the buying power of the industry—not the 
armies of workers and flying fans. 

That is why Aviation today leads all other aero- 


nautical publications in advertising gains. 

































AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages 

Industrial Group 1942 1941 
OG EI a bacccaseces 246 272 
Air Conditioning & Refrig 

eration News (w) (114% 

BN SCORE Ed wire nk me 18 27 
American Builder & Build 

ree 66 103 
American Machinist (bi-w)§|/646 499 
American Wine & Liquor 

Journal peewee eeee eee 16 18 
Architectural Forum ..... 78 122 
Architectural Record..... 46 64 
Automotive & Aviation In 

dustries (birw) ....... 242 208 
PE sei ncuvadss6 ae 243 144 
Bakers’ Helper CCAD oe 98 112 
Brick & Clay Record..... *22 *24 
Bus Transportation ...... 71 73 
Ceramic Industry ........ 43 40 
Chemical & Engineering 

News eeeeeeeeeeeseces 47 29 
Chemical Industries ...... *88 58 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering .......... 206 177 
Civil Engineering ....... 29 25 
OO eee $104 §114 
Construction Digest (bi-w) +70 +60 
Construction Methods (85 


x12) $92 79 


NS 9 dae 6 deere ole $196 $149 
Diesel Progress (84x11). 47 41 
Electric Light & Power... 62 55 
Electrical Contracting .... 84 95 
Electrical South .... rr 25 20 
Electrical a 5§ 48 
Electrical World (w)..... Tt) 248 201 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

OE ~@tieseaneeunn 94 81 


i neineering 


PD csccteccacs ..+» §7248 §7243 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance ......... 241 196 
Food Industries ......... 9] 64 
ee reer sees 133 115 
eee ee re 32 53 
Asae Age (Bi-Wpeccscccee B75 $89 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 

RPP $73 $69 
Heating & Ventilating.... 34 23 
Industrial & Engineering 

sec ceeene 126 119 
Industry and Power...... 87 98 
FOE Shc ccc cuss §=*792 §f633 
Se Pe oi cesiuw es 53 59 
Machine Design ae 183 142 


NOTE: The above 


Advertising Up 14 Per Cent 
In October Business Papers 


@ OCTOBER 


papers carried fourteen per cent more 


issues of business 
advertising than similar issues of 1941, 
bringing the score to date up to 7.3 
per cent ahead of the ten-month total 
of last year. These figures are based 
on reports of 118 publications listed 


in the accompanying tabulation. 


The industrial group, including 


eighty-eight papers, showed additional 
16.2 per 


strength in October with 


92 





standard 7x1l0-inch type page 


Pages 
1942 1941 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

(4! 9x6! 2) eeoeeeeeceses *27 239 
PE concese'ee wees 310 256 
Manufacturers Record ... *40 *43 
Marine Engineering & Ship 

ping Review ......... $282 116 
Mechanical Engineering .. 65 52 
Mechanization (4-13/16x 

PTE. «66 cece cbwnns 59 44 
Metal Finishing ......... 55 60 
Metal Progress TEETER ETE 225 184 
Metals and Alloys....... 184 154 
| Bsa... Sere 196 179 
De SOD wensvevasse 131 113 
Modern Machine Shop 

CSPREE) co cccccecns 313 241 
National Petroleum News 

BN eas cenit 57 «$85 
National Provisioner (w)..f|/ 152 T150 
The New Pencil Points... 52 73 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

DEE. «rihededwaease * | 246 *313 
Oil Weekly (w)......... */118 147 
Paper Industry and Paper 

, eee eee 66 68 
Paper Mill (w)......... § $128 §//95 
Paper Trade Journal (w) .*§||153 *118 
Petroleum Engineer ...... 100 118 
Petroleum Refiner ....... §297 109 
fk 2 Fae *56 *44 
Power coe eeeeseseseees 210 187 
Power Plant Engineering... 117 97 
Practical Builder (10Y%yx15) §14 12 
Se bee ae weiss fb 46 41 
Product Engineering ..... 184 130 
Products Finishing (4x 

De take eeeha eden 47 51 
I i ie 142 107 
Railway Age (w)........ §173 165 
Railway Purchases & Stores 58 53 
Roads @& Streets......... 54 48 
Rock Products .......... 65 52 
Southern Power & Indus 

BRS eee err 122 120 
eS eee $405 §331 
Telephone Engineer ...... §59 §51 
Telephone (w) ....... ° t§133 *$115 
co  % | aR 119 123 
Tool & Die Journal (434x 

/ | ye eae 137 58 
The Tool Engineer....... 154 103 
Water Works Engineering 

0 rrr 61 54 
Water Works & Sewerage. 44 39 


ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR OCTOBER ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE, 


and have 


Pages 
1942 1941 
Welding Engineer ....... $69 §46 
Western Construction News 71 65 
WOO WEERET dc cccccecs 46 aa 
Woodworking Digest (4/2 

MS)  caccecccecccins *63 *50 

(ee ee 11,604 9,984 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ......-. 40 65 
American Druggist ...... 83 81 
American Exporter ...... 92 104 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

ORE ene nae: S\t*217 #125 
Building Supply News 39 34 
Commercial Car Journal... 116 97 
Domestic Engineering .... 60 74 
Farm Implement News 

PED” siecc cannes 64 74 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... ||220 177 
Jewelers’ Circular-The Key- 

GE socccvesssuns cus 84 93 
DOE svt eusdeenenes cen $144 §182 
DEOGNE FOE cs cccsvetnese 57 74 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

Oe asckechaedsveense 2 24 
Sheet Metal Worker...... *36 *45 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

ME acest sseeenecaes 40 $60 
Southern Hardware ...... 53 51 
Sporting Goods Dealer.... 69 $53 
Wine & Liquor Retailer... 32 50 

0 SPE rr rere re 1,470 1,463 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (1034 

SEPP soccvecencceces 105 86 
American Funeral Director 7 7 
American Restaurant .... 48 79 
Hospital Management 45 38 
Hotel Management ...... 41 48 
Industrial Marketing .... 87 78 
Modern Hospital ........ 123 110 
Nation's Schools ........ 29 32 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x 

PEED ct asesonccees 120 108 
Restaurant Management... §71 §110 
School Management (9!/2x 

BE de uae. 12 12 
Trafhe Worl] (w)........ t/|80 95 

DE (sce tetas aaseeeds 808 853 

§Includes special issue. *Includes classi- 
fed advertising. Last issue estimated 


+Three issues 


{Five issues 


figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 


cent more business than carried in 
October 1941 This 


11.8 per cent ahead of last year for 


issues. group is 
the first ten months. 

The eighteen papers in the trade 
their trend for the 
month with an increase of seven pages 


group reversed 
resulting in a 0.4 per cent gain over 
This group 
still remains below 1941 volume by 
ten-month 


last year’s October issues. 


13.4 per cent for the 
period. 
The class group of twelve publica- 


tions seems to have leveled off below 
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its 1941 record, reporting a 5.2 per 
cent drop below October 1941 issues, 
keeping the loss for the period to 
date at six per cent. 

The September 1942 figures for The 
Foundry did not include a special issue 
as indicated in last month’s tabulation. 


McCord Transferred to Sales 


Rhey McCord, formerly advertising and 
promotion manager, Laclede-Christy Clay 
Products Company, St. Louis, has beer 
transferred to an executive post in thé 
sales department 
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for Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning Maintenance, 


Vital Industry Depends upon ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Practically every essential plant in every industry oper- 
ates heating, air conditioning and piping systems of one 
type or another. Such systems are indispensible to the 
war effort—to efficient plant operation and high rate 
production. They MUST be maintained in good condi- 
tion; expanded where necessary—and this is being 


done! 


lo keep the thousands of vital heating, piping and 
air conditioning installations functioning—to provide 
new installations where required—is BIG BUSINESS, 


one of today’s most active, top priority markets. The 


products used are many—air washers, fans, blowers, 
coils, heaters, coolers, insulation, pipe, valves, boilers, 
galvanized sheets, tubing, grilles, pumps and motors to 


mention a few. 


Work is handled by engineers and contractors with 
specialized knowledge and experience of requirements 
and equipment. These KEY men decide what products 
are needed—whose products shall be used. These KEY 
men are subscribers to HEATING, PIPING & AIR CON- 
DITIONING. To use the paper each month is to ade- 


quately cover the field. 
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HEATING P. & A. C. Readers Service Over 37,000 Plants 


D2pending upon size and set-up, industrial plants either have their own engineers whi 


purchase-control heating, piping and air conditioning including maintenance, or they ca 
in specialist contractors to handle such new and repair jobs. 





Reader-audience o 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING consists of KEY men who nov 
service more than 37,000 vital plants, requiring MORE maintenance that 


ever before in history! 


This field-leading paper should carry you 





product story! 




















AND CLASS PAPERS 


ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR OCTOBER ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE, 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 


Pages 

Industrial Group 1942 1941 
. t ae 246 272 
Air Conditioning & Refrig 

eration News (w) (114% 

OO ne 18 27 
American Builder & Build 

i seen 66 103 
American Machinist (bi-w)§|/646 499 
American Wine & Liquor 

EE ittinennbias kis 16 
Architectural Forum ..... 78 122 
Architectural Record..... 46 64 
Automotive & Aviation In 

dustries (biew) ....... 242 208 
PD.. caieteeccdanma ee 243 144 
Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.)... 98 112 
Brick & Clay Record..... "22 *24 
Bus Transportation ...... 71 73 
Ceramic Industry ........ 43 40 
Chemical & Engineering 

ee ee Oe ae ace 47 29 
Chemical Industries ...... *88 58 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering .......... 206 177 
Civil Engineering ....... 29 25 
Stn GUE baCecnoennaces §104 §114 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 70 +60 
Construction Methods (8% 

7) Sr ee $92 79 
SE ‘necteneccewenees $196 $149 
Diesel Progress (8x11). 47 41 
Electric Light & Power... 62 55 
Electrical Contracting .... 84 95 
Electrical South ..... are 25 20 
Electrical West .....:.ce: 55 45 
Electrical World (w)..... Tt) 248 201 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

ee Or aren eee 94 1 
Engineering News-Record 

EGP ccatanenuceseces $1248 $1243 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance ...... .« «2a 196 
Food Industries ..... Sale 91 64 
i cere sas ee eyo 133 115 
welch 4 einai en ol hie Shere 32 53 
tee” 8) 8) See eee $75 $89 


Heating, Piping & Air Con 
ditioning 3 § 
Heating & Ventilating.... 34 23 

Industrial & Engineering 


Se scvessenaes 126 119 
Industry and Power...... 87 98 
Iron Age (w).........§$//2*792 §1633 
Laundry Age ......... : 53 59 
Machine Design . , 183 142 


NOTE: The above 


Advertising Up 14 Per Cent 
In October Business Papers 


@ OCTOBER 


papers carried fourteen per cent more 


issues of business 
advertising than similar issues of 1941, 
bringing the score to date up to 7.3 
per cent ahead of the ten-month total 
of last year. These figures are based 
on reports of 118 publications listed 


in the accompanying tabulation. 


The industrial group, including 


eighty-eight papers, showed additional 


October with 16.2 per 


strength in 


92 





standard 7x1l0-inch type page 


Pages 
1942 1941 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

TOOMERE sicncowewes *276 239 
PM vcccanawaenwe 310 256 
Manufacturers Record ... *40 *43 
Marine Engineering & Ship 

CO TOMO scseieess $282 116 
Mechanical Engineering .. 65 52 
Mechanization (4-13/16x 

PEP cisceee wawees 59 at 
Metal Finishing ......... 55 60 
ee DORE ccecueeans 225 184 
Metals and Alloys....... 184 154 
- Bs. Sere 196 179 
Me DUNES. gocvesesces 131 113 
Modern Machine Shop 

0 ES ger: 313,241 
National Petroleum News 

yp epeeetoaegs: 57s $85 
National Provisioner (w)..f/|152 150 
The New Pencil Points... 52 73 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

oe!) aor. * 246 *313 
Oil Weekly (w)......... */118 147 
Paper Industry and Paper 

RE oh chewable 66 68 
Paper BE CW). cccscces $128 §//95 
Paper Trade Journal (w) .*§||153 *118 
Petroleum Engineer ...... 100 118 
Petroleum Refiner ....... $297 109 
ee a WN 66 abae won *56 *44 
OPE OES ER POC 210 187 
Power Plant Engineering... 117 97 
Practical Builder (10Yyx15) §14 12 
Se ee errae 46 41 
Product Engineering ..... 184 130 
Products Finishing (4x 

OR ee caer ts cegry 47 51 
RE Eee 142 107 
Railway Age (w)........ §173 165 
Railway Purchases & Stores 58 53 
Roads @& Streets......... 54 48 
en PE ctkncaauea 65 52 
Southern Power & Indus- 

BP galarn ath wn aes Oa Greene 122 120 
Steel i) Peererevryve re §405 §331 
Telephone Engineer ...... §59 $51 
Telephone (w) ....... ° t§133 *§115 
TOME WHORES ccccvesens 119 123 
Tool & Die Journal (43x 

a oe 137 58 
The Tool Engineer....... 154 103 
Water Works Engineering 

eee 61 54 
Water Works & Sewerage. 44 39 


Pages 
1942 1941 
Welding Engineer ....... $69 §46 
Western Construction News 71 65 
Wood WOlme? .cccccsees 46 44 
Woodworking Digest (4 

BEN cdcesheousees *63. 0 *50 

(aes rr 11,604 9,984 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 40 65 
American Druggist ...... 83 81 
American Exporter ...... 92 104 
Boot & Shoe _ Recorder 

ON, sciahdadeihemeade S\it*217  *125 
Building Supply News 39 34 
Commercial Car Journal... 116 97 
Domestic Engineering .... 60 74 
Farm Implement News 

TEED cecisncceonees 64 74 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... ||220 177 
Jewelers’ Circular-The Key- 

SURE cn ccoccssccecens 84 3 
DEE covcadcacvsiactenen $144 §182 
BEotoe ABE cc cscccccsces 57 74 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 

ME covaseandy4esene 24 24 
Sheet Metal Worker...... *36 *45 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

ME scdeence xedeceses 40 $60 
Southern Hardware ...... 53 51 
Sporting Goods Dealer.... 69 §53 
Wine & Liquor Retailer... 32 50 

TE ated ehhh ne saws 1,470 1,463 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (1034 

BASE cesséeecrendees« 105 86 
American Funeral Director 47 7 
American Restaurant .... 48 79 
Hospital Management .... 45 38 
Hotel Management ...... 41 48 
Industrial Marketing .... 87 78 
Modern Hospital ........ 123 110 
Nation's Schools ........ 29 32 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x 

TOLIG) coceccccccecs 120 108 
Restaurant Management... §71 §110 
School Management (91/9x 

| aati Sgainepape tet 12 12 
Trafhe World (w)........ t)/80 95 

i copakwaense neue 808 853 

§Includes special issue. *Includes classi 
fied advertising. Last issue estimated 


+Three issues 


{Five issues 


figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 


cent more business than carried in 
October 1941 issues. This group is 
11.8 per cent ahead of last year for 
the first ten months. 

The eighteen papers in the trade 
their trend for the 
month with an increase of seven pages 


group reversed 
resulting in a 0.4 per cent gain over 
This group 
still remains below 1941 volume by 


last year’s October issues. 
13.4 per cent for the ten-month 
period. 

The class group of twelve publica- 
tions seems to have leveled off below 
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its 1941 record, reporting a 5.2 per 
cent drop below October 1941 issues, 
keeping the loss for the period to 
date at six per cent. 

The September 1942 figures for The 
Foundry did not include a special issue 
as indicated in last month’s tabulation. 


McCord Transferred to Sales 


Rhey McCord, formerly advertising and 
promotion manager, Laclede-Christy Clay 
Products Company, St. Louis, has beer 
transferred to an executive post in th 
sales department 
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for Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning Maintenance, 


Vital Industry Depends upon ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Practically every essential plant in every industry oper- 
ates heating, air conditioning and piping systems of one 
type or another. Such systems are indispensible to the 
war effort—to efficient plant operation and high rate 
production. They MUST be maintained in good condi- 
tion; expanded where necessary—and this is being 


done! 


lo keep the thousands of vital heating, piping and 
air conditioning installations functioning—to provide 
new installations where required—is BIG BUSINESS, 


one of today’s most active, top priority markets. The 


products used are many—air washers, fans, blowers, 
coils, heaters, coolers, insulation, pipe, valves, boilers, 
galvanized sheets, tubing, grilles, pumps and motors to 


mention a few. 


Work is handled by engineers and contractors with 
specialized knowledge and experience of requirements 
and equipment. These KEY men decide what products 
are needed—whose products shall be used. These KEY 
men are subscribers to HEATING, PIPING & AIR CON. 
DITIONING. To use the paper each month is to ade- 


quately cover the field. 











HEATING P. & A. C. Readers Service Over 37,000 Plants 


D2pending upon size and set-up, industrial plants either have their own engineers whe 


purchase-control heating, piping and air conditioning including maintenance, or they ca 
in specialist contractors to handle such new and repair jobs. 





Reader-audience o 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING consists of KEY men who nov 
service more than 37,000 vital plants, requiring MORE maintenance thai 


ever before in history! 


This field-leading paper should carry you 





product story! 

















eli SMASH 
the AXIS/ 


Action Features Production Scoreboard 


@ A NOVEL war production bul- 
letin board showing graphically how 
increased production can helpdefeat 
the axis powers has been installed 
in the open hearth department of 
American Steel & Wire Company’s 
Steel Works at Donora, Pa. The 
board is the result of combined 
efforts of the industrial relations de- 
partment and the sales promotion 
and advertising department work- 
ing together with the labor-man- 


agement committee in the plant. 


Arranged to show weekly pro- 
duction in the open hearth depart- 
ment, the board has a replica of an 
ingot being grasped by a pair of 
tongs which is counter-balanced by 
the figures of an airplane and a 
tank. As 


production progresses 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 25] 


Training Field Men 


bilities and also be ingenious enough 
to plan for peacetime operation. 

(b) The future will be hazardous 
unless we act constructively now. We 
must prepare, rather than hope that 
uncover 


last minute inspiration will 


an immediate solution to problems 
which have not been anticipated. 

(c) “Things” are going to be diff- 
erent after the war. New products and 
product developments. Different types 


New New 


regulations and restrictions. Marketing 


of prospects. personnel. 
areas will have shifted. Many accepted 
methods will go by the boards if we 
are to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities in post-war years. 
(d) We can take these actions: 


96 


during the week, the ingot rises 
causing an arrow to point to the 
percentage of production for the 
period, at the same time allowing 
the plane and tank to travel down- 
ward. 


When the arrow reaches 70%, the 
plane and tank are level with the 
bottom of the board and are then 
disconnected and placed in front 
of a horizontal chart showing pro- 
duction figures ranging from 70% 
to 105°. The figure of a soldier 
then pushes the plane and tank 
caricatures of Hirohito, 
who retreat 


toward 
Hitler and Mussolini 
before the armament. 
105%, 
the axis powers are forced to dis- 


oncoming 
When production reaches 


appear into a simulated cloud of 
smoke with a loud “boom.” 


Keep sales message, 


presenting our 
modified and adapted. Suggest new 
products and improvements to old 
ones. Keep pace with shifting trends 
in men and markets. Streamline our 
thinking so we can make important 
changes without disrupting major ac- 
tivities. Only those who are ready will 
be able to ride effectively the tides of 
must 


economic readjustment that 


come. 


6. Selling a Little Differently— 
Shifting Emphasis from 
“What” to “How” 

(a) Why people specify or buy our 
products. We have placed great stress 
on what our products are made of, 
how painstaking they are made, how 
rigorously they are inspected and test- 
ed, unusual material and mechanical 
features, history and achievements of 
our company. We have overlooked the 









fact that others are interested in our 
product, and company values if they 
are shown how these values benefit 
them. 

(b) Applying the product 
knowledge more effectively. By stress- 
ing the service behind the product. By 
uncovering the job the prospect wants 
done and proving our product will 
deliver the desired benefits. By digging 
out the benefits our products will de- 
liver, and convincing the customer he 
will secure those benefits by specifica- 
tion and purchase. 

(c) Building a planned presenta- 
tion. Learn all you can about the pros- 
pect’s needs and desires. Analyze the 
product or service to uncover its ma- 
jor values. Determine how and why 
the prospect will benefit by giving you 
the order. 


same 


Organize the data for clear and ef- 
fective presentation from his view- 
point. Personalize the presentation. Be 
satishied to stay in the background. 
Animate the presentation. Give all the 
facts necessary to make a decision in 
your favor. Take the results, whether 
good or bad, with a smile. 

Either you guide and direct the dis- 
cussion, according to a prearranged 
plan, or you permit the prospect hap- 
hazardly to lead you through a maze. 


7. Make a Life—Not a Living 


Our seasoned representatives were 
“sold” that a continuous training pro- 
gram will be developed in their inter- 
est, but it will fail unless they make 
it work. The program is not a reflec- 
tion on past performance, but an im- 
portant contribution to a planned fu- 
ture for them. 


Our men will continue to travel. 

They and management are agreed 
that the need for intelligent contact 
with our customer friends who are 
producing for victory is vitally im- 
portant. 

Only by keeping our men traveling 
can we uncover just where and when 
and how we can be of greatest service. 

And only by sitting down with our 
men at a meeting table can we un 
cover best how to bulwark the present 
to safeguard our future. 

There is no substitute for persona 
contact! 

Jenkins Bros. Name Counsel 


H. A. Bruno and Associates, New Yor 
have been appointed public relations a: 


employe relations counsel for Jenk: 


Bros., Bridgeport, Conn 
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Who Learns from Whom? 

Like most of the other things we 
talk about in this department, we’ve 
talked about this before. But because 
we are not wise enough to know how 
much repetition is needed to make our 
point. . . we carry on again. 

Time was (still is in many places, 
we guess) when industrial advertisers 
were all het up to follow what their 
consumer cousins were doing. That 
flattering emulation alone was un- 
doubtedly responsible for that era of 
babies and dogs and “‘cheesecake” and 
acrobats and lots of other cute stunts 
which were supposed to catch friend 
reader’s eye, whet his interest, and 
carry him into the copy. Well, hap- 
pily for everybody, a good deal of that 
is gone by the boards. That which re- 
mains will have to take its own 
punishment. 

What is most refreshing, however, 
here and today, are those consumer ad- 
vertisers who are emulating their 
hitherto unnoticed industrial relatives. 
And when your conscientious Copy 
Chasers turn the pages of Time, and 
stop at a spread, ‘““What to do about 
Anti-Freeze this Fall,” perhaps all is 
not in vain. For if any ad was pat- 
terned after the best of the “Tell All” 
school and the principle of using your 
advertising as a means of communica- 
tion with customers and prospects 
about problems of mutual concern, 
this certainly is. 

[here’s a big block of useful copy 
under a subhead, “If you saved your 
last winter’s Anti-Freeze . . . ” and an- 
other to help “If you did not save your 
last winter’s Anti-Freeze.” Then there 
are pictures, prices, and all the fixin’s. 
Nothing fancy, nothing super-elegant 

just beaucoup facts and informa- 
tion, packaged for easy reading 6) 
those who want to know. 


COPPER ALLOY BULLETIN 


Praperes & - 2B ngage! Bone Dotdpnepet” tvecene wee ter ©0000 0008 ~ 
Brass Is Adaptable to a Wide Copper Alleys Found 
Of Fabrication and Service Needs 
Guctad Ceagestee Gen Ghatp Go Gants Geet 
Changes tn Composition and Proper Werking 





We don’t go to all this trouble just 
to compliment the National Carbon 
Company and its agency for a fine ad. 
After all, it’s consumer copy and out 
of the bailiwick of this column. The 
reason we feature this advertisement is 
simply to remind industrial advertis- 
ing men that never have they had a 
greater opportunity not only to do 
their own jobs exactingly well . . . but 
to leave their mark on all advertising. 

It’s not so long ago that consumer 
advertising was taking quite a pushing 
around from consumer groups, official 
Washington, women’s clubs, and oth- 
ers for its “blue sky” and lack of 
factualness. What it is and does dur- 
ing the war, and after the war, may to 
a greater extent than you think de- 
pend upon what you do in promoting 
your steam turbines, or tool steel, or 
whatever your industrial product. 

When all advertising is run by guys 
with short haircuts who can stand up 
in a sales meeting and make sense 


it will be quite a business! 
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50 Pieces of 


Good Wartime 
Industrial Advertising 


What Is “News?” 


Somebody was nice enough to show 
us an advance proof of the Electrical 
World “Guest Review” running in this 
issue (see pages 4-5). We became very 
much interested in the fact that the 
utility executive reviewing the ads said 
he looked for “news” in his ad read- 
ing. 

“What is ‘news’?” we asked our- 
selves. 

Certainly it’s not just new products. 
It’s more than that. It must include 
new ways of doing things, mew prod- 
uct information, mew performance 
facts, mew testimonials, or as World’s 
reviewer put it, “Any useful informa- 
tion marked by a fresh and unhack- 
neyed approach.” On that basis, it 
seems to us these ads are news... 

The Sheffield Corporation — Color 
page, “Suggestions for more effective 
inspection practice,” which succinctly 
lists ten important steps in the han- 
dling of gages. 

American Metal Hose —“‘How to 
get long life from Seamless Flexible 
Metal Tubing” is the right-on-the- 
nose headline of this page. Adequate- 
ly supported by two “Right and 
Wrong” sketches, it should be news 
to the man who has the problem. 

Note the usefulness of the ever-re- 
liable “How to” type of headline. It’s 
as near surefire as anything today— 
backed up by solid fact. The way it’s 
used, for example, by Independent 
Pneumatic Tool, “How to determine 
the right ¢ype of portable power tools 
for your operation.” And by South 
Bend Lathe Works, “How to get the 
most out of your lathes.” And by R. 
G. LeTourneau, ‘““How to Save Blast- 
ing Powder and Multiply Your Man- 
power.” But be sure you give-out with 
the information! (See “‘Gallery.’’) 


¥% Standards for good industrial ad- 
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oe The “Gallery” 


vertising haven’t changed with the 
war, they’ve merely sharpened up. 
That’s why those companies who were 
doing an outstanding mews job prior 
to the war are so much on the beam 
today. What better example than 
Bridgeport Brass’ ““Copper Alloy Bul- 
letin” whose job it has always been to 
report “. . . news and technical devel- 
opments of copper and copper-base al- 
loys.” And certainly the current is- 
sue is packed with news items on new 
uses of these alloys, new developments, 
technical data, etc. Never a more ap- 
propriate account to ring the bell as 
our first winner this month. The star 
is for recognizing you had a good 
story and sticking with it... Dr. 
Allan Morris of Bridgeport’s 
laboratory, and John Hogan of 
Hazard Advertising Corporation. 

And here’s more “‘news” . . . 

Wilmington Fibre Specialty—For a 
fact-packed page, “Conserve Metals 
wherever you can — use Wilmington 
Vulcanized Fibre.” It contains data on 
physical properties, practical sugges- 
tions on anticipating problems of sup- 
ply, a box score of comparative ad- 
vantages as contrasted with other ma- 
terials, etc. (See “Gallery.’’) 

Greenlee Bros. & Co.—14 Practi- 
cal Suggestions for the Inexperienced 
Screw Machine Operator—to Help 
Reduce Down Time and Speed Up 
Production.” The headline speaks for 
itself—and there’s nothing on the page 
but the “14 Points.” Only complaint 

. the type is too small for easy read- 
ing. 

Rockbestos Products.—Catalog type 
page, “122 Types of Permanently In- 
sulated Rockbestos Wire.” Page shows 
ten of the types, labelled, with short 
product descriptions, and offers indi- 
vidual help. 

Manhattan Rubber — “War on 
Wear! Manhattan’s suggestions for 
the care of Conveyor Belts” is exactly 
what it pretends to be, a page made up 
of fifteen specific suggestions to help 
the man who uses conveyor belts and 
has to make them last longer than 
they’ve ever lasted before. 

International Nickel — Stellar per- 
formers consistently in this matter of 
giving-out with the news. This page 
from one of the “design” books is a 
currently excellent example, “Quick, 
easy tests for qualitative identification 
of some common white metals and al- 
loys.” To the right people (and Inco 
is not concerned with any others) 
that’s as pretty a “stopper” as “Often 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


a Bridesmaid, never a Bride.” 

Koppers Company — Another top- 
biller in the mews category—this time 
with “Kopper’s chemical plant ready 
when war shut off Japanese insecticide 
material.” Quite a bit of copy here, 
but well worth the reading. Aimed at 
top executives, it is an unusually in- 
telligent conception of what once was 
called “institutional copy.” 

Standard Brands, Inc. — Far cry 
from the showmanship Charlie Mc- 
Carthy is this page for food manu- 
facturers about “Yeast Extracts.” 
But equally adequate for its purpose— 
which is to help these food men on 
certain ingredient and vitamin-con- 
tent problems. 

Macwhyte Company—Lots of use- 
ful mews in this page, “Practical Meth- 
ods of Lubricating your Wire Rope.” 
And certainly the same holds true for 
Arid ye Corporation’s spread, “Why we 
have a ‘Paternal Interest’ in all Pig- 
ment-Dyeing - Pigment-Printing.” 


¥%& Seems to us that on this same basis 
of mews performance (and over a good 
long period of time) Standard Oil of 
Indiana ought to get the checkered 
flag. Here’s one of its always-helpful 
inserts, the front page headed, “Facts 
about Turbine Oil Oxidation and 
Sludging”—the back page on, “How 
Better Lubrication Helps Reduce Shut- 
downs.” This is doggone good serv- 
ice-in-print to people with lubrication 
problems and Standard’s copywriter, 
Waldo L. Gundlach, and E. E. 
Wartenberg of MecCann-Erick- 
son’s Chicago office deserve a lot 
of credit for laying it right on the 
line and not lousing it up with cut 


stuff. 


—_—_ ih, Arn & 
























































“THESE “WAR ALBUMS” CAN HELP COMPANY 
HEADS UNDERSTAND WAR-TIME ADVERTISING 


SPECIFICALLY PREPARED TO HELP ADVERTISING MEN 
AND SALES MANAGERS MEET THESE 2 PROBLEMS: 


How to get the ear of busy man- How to help them understand the many 
agement on advertising matters. | valuable war-time uses of advertising. 








“A GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE WAR-TIME through the representatives of A.B.P. papers.) Check the right 
“amt Square on the coupon (all three if you have use for all three pieces ) 
ADVERTISING. _ This 140-page book is and mail at once if you want to be sure to receive your copy. 
packed full of practical help for sales managers , 
and advertising people. It shows, by example, 
how Management, absorbed with war production, 
limited by manpower shortages, can use adver- 
tising to help solve war-time problems; help 
speed war production; help clear up war-time customer-relations 
problems; help meet manpower problems; help build a sound 
foundation for future business. 


SPECIAL REPORT TO CONSUMER- 


GOODS MANUFACTURERS. “How You 
Can Help Your Retailers Solve Their War- 
Time Problems!” We realize that one of 
the most difficult advertising problems ris- 
ing out of the war, is that of the consumer- 











It illustrates a wide variety of war-time applications of sound x , goods manufacturer whose ability to supply 
peace-time advertising principles. The stories behind many of the his retailers has been curtailed or stopped. Yet some have found 
cases are described by the advertising men responsible for them. ways to convert their merchandising paper advertising to war- 
j Some of these successful war-time campaigns are explained by the usefulness just as effectively as they have converted their plants 
. company heads concerned. to war production. 
’ 5.000 pe Facts, Not Theories 
: J requests for Guide | 


This aid is not a exposition of A.B.P.’s theories and opinions. It is 


Many sales officers and advertising men have told us how the a report of recent visits with retailers, and of the methods of adver- 
s Guide’ has helped them demonstrate to company heads the many tisers who have found ways to make their advertising helpful to 
important uses to which advertising is being put today. It helps them business paper readers at a time when help is so desperately needed. 
y show how the right combination of advertising and literature can It lists for your convenience a number of war-time problems that 
: do time-saving, man-saving jobs like these: retailers told us about. It shows, by example, how consumer-goods 


1 Help in the education and training of customers’ manufacturers are publishing the kind of helpful information that 


personnel. will unquestionably give them a competitive advantage after the 
_ — ; war. It reports, too, what Washington officials like Thurman Arnold 
" 2 Help industry with its ever-growing maintenance and Leon Henderson say about the valid services which advertising 
e problem. can perform today. | 


3 Speed technical information (or offer technical ser- 
vice ) to the men directly engaged in war production. 


4 Help carry some of the load of over-burdened sales- VALU ABLE 
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\- c co Ibums”’ will not W : ™ hole | 

” service departments. These three “war A of them will be the whole. — 

QF We doubt ihr piel ems. But all or aieieh -— 
u . ‘ au“ , Z| : 

re AN ADVERTISING MANAGER'S OWN answer 10 Yor erful “think-starters” ough | 

“ OF seas ees ; ov aciueto what you Iping your — | 
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Versatile Tool—This Advertising 


Once advertising is recognized for 
what it actually is. . .a means of com- 
munication with customers and pros- 
pects about problems of mutual con- 
cern it’s surprising how many 
ways it can be used. One of the most 
interesting we've noted recently is 
Linde Air Products Company with its 
spread, “Watch for these Linde Adver- 
tising Pages!” This spread reproduces 
various Linde advertisements contain- 
ing helpful working information, 
which have appeared and will continue 
to appear in various business maga- 
zines. In other words, Linde is taking 
no chances that this useful data is not 
seen by the people who need it. A 
very intelligent step, we calls it. 


Then there’s our old friends Alcoa 
Aluminum who use one of their color 
pages to promote, “3 New Films for 
Training Aluminum Workers.” And 
RCA Victor in its page, “Sound . . . to 
Keep Freedom Ringing” with the 
“natural” of its “Beat the Promise” 
program and the big part sound (the 
sound of RCA Industrial Communica- 
tions Systems ) played in it. 


Or look how a consumer appliance 
manufacturer like Servel, Inc., has 
projected itself into the war effort 
with its “Nutrition in Industry Plan” 
and then utilizes business paper space 
to spread this gospel to war industry. 
Its two-pager, “How the Servel Nu- 
trition in Industry Plan can help 
break the lost-time bottleneck in your 
War Plant” makes a fellow feel pretty 
good about the constructive values of 


advertising well done. 
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Put It On the Line, Please 


If you were a salesman and were 
hustled into some busy and important 
prospect’s office one morning and he 
said, “Mister McGooties, I can give 
you just two minutes to tell your 
story”... you'd have to put it on the 
line or else! Certainly that homely 
parallel should be all any of us needs 
to be reminded that our advertising 
ought to put it on the line, and not 
become involved, long-winded, tricky, 
circumlocutious, etc. To wit. 

When General Electric says, “2 Sim- 
ple Steps to Get Fractional HP Mo- 
tors When You Need Them” and un- 
derneath that head tells you quickly 
and exactly what to do. . . you, the 
reader, know just where you stand. So 
is it with Henry Disston & Sons when 
they state plainly, ““Disston can supply 
these Metal Cutting Band Saws for 
Immediate Delivery.” Ditto Carboloy 
Company when it announces, “New, 
Stock-Tools and Blanks plus New, 
Time-Saving Standardized Designs.” 


% You don’t have to be sensational to 
do it. Take, for example, Hercules 
Powder Company in its page on “Vin- 
sol-Treated Cement.” The headline 
says plainly and pointedly, “Protects 
Concrete from Winter Pitting.” The 
text quietly and directly explains how 
and why. A coupon provides a way 
for further details. We'd call an ad 
like this trimly efficient. Certainly 
it is well worth a nod this month. 
It’s the work of Fred Schmitt of 
Hercules’ advertising department 
and E. I. La Beaume of Fuller, 
Smith and Ross. 

Good testimonials and performance 
stories can get the facts across fast, 
too. Take Bussman Mfg. Company 
and its spread, “A Meat Packer In- 
creased Output ... by Reducing Elec- 
trical Outages.” Then there’s an ar- 
row marked, “Like This” pointing into 
a three-paragraph testimonial from 
the chief electrician of the Oscar 
Mayer Company. This in turn ties 
on to a free book offer, “. . . tells 
how you too, can Get More ‘Mileage’ 
Out of Your Fuses.” 

And here’s one from Ralph Coxhead 
Corporation, “Save 70% of drafts- 
men’s lettering time...” That’s cer- 
tainly smack on the nose! 

Give engineers and plant men 
charts, graphs, comparative product 
box scores and the like, and they'll 
love you. It’s a technique that has 
always made sense to them for it en- 
ables them to get a quick and concrete 


picture of what a product is and wha: 
it will do. Take for example a Gen 
eral Electric Turbine spread, the lef 
hand page of which is a ruled off pane 
devoted to an analysis of product fea 
tures. Figures, cartoons and _ short 
copy get these across in excellent 
fashion. 

Ajax Mfg. Company does the same 
sort of thing with a box score head 
ed, “Check these Features of Ajax 
Forging Machinery.” Likewise Sey 
mour Mfg. Company with its “Ready 
Reference Chart” on Seymour phospo: 
bronze. And The Norton Company 
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made for a manufacturer 
of multi-motored aircraft 
by the installation of 


General Controls 
Anti-Icing Valves 


SAVINGS effected on a 4-motored airplane 


with 9 anti-icing outlets by installation of 


General Controls electric anti-icing valves 





ITEM SAVINGS PER PLANE 





WEIGHT Save 30 pounds 














TIME Save 390 man-hours 
MONEY Save $358.00 for equipment only 
] 
SPACE Occupy less bulk both in pane! | 
and plane 





Substantial reductien in strategic 
MATERIALS . 


materials consumed 








Materially reduced current con 
ENERGY d 
sumption 








PLUS the simplification of both installation and 
pilot supervisory operations. 





torcd ’ ngie-motere 


. proportion 





GET ALL THE FACTS. Complete details of these savings 
and how quickly, simply and effectively they can be 
made for ALL aircraft can be furnished to responsi- 
ble persons in the aircraft industry. Remember, these 
savings were effected by the installation of anti-icing 
controls only; similar savings can be made by instal- 
lation of other General Controls Aircraft Type Elec- 
tric Valves. Write or wire today for further details. 


Generar contrors hi-G* aumceart vawves 
include gasoline, oil, anti-icing and cabin heater con- 
trols, high pressure hydraulic controls, including 3- 
and 4-way selector valves, safety shut-off valves, et 
“TRADE MARK—hi-g indicates high resistence to change 


n 
motion, vibration and acceleration as indicated by “g” fax 


GENERAL iG—] CONTROLS 


PIONEERS AND LEADERS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND MANUFACTURE OF MAGNETIC VAL ’ 
801 ALLEN AVENUE, GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
BOSTON @ NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA @ DE 
CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND @ Dall ssS @ SAN FRAN 
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THE BEST WAY TO COVER 
ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT 
THE METAL INDUSTRIES 











"Engineering Review of '42 in PRODUCTION OF METALS 





Blast Furnace Practice ... Open Hearth Steelmaking 
... Electric Furnace Steelmaking . . . Copper and its 
Alloys . . . Aluminum, Magnesium, Zinc, Lead 
Production. 


Engineering Review of '42 in FOUNDRY PRACTICE 


Gray Iron . . . Steel Castings . . . Malleable Iron... 
Brass and Bronze Castings ... Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Castings. 


Engineering Review of ’42 in METAL-WORKING 








AND TREATING 
Machining . . . Cutting Tocls and Lubricants .. . 
Forging . . . Press Forming . . . Heat Treatment of 


Steel .. . Surface Hardening . . . Heat Treating Non- 
ferrous Alloys ... Heating Furnaces and Refractories 
. . - Fusion Welding . . . Resistance Welding . . . 
Brazing and Soldering . . . Plating and Finishing 
- « « Cleaning and Pickling . . . Die Casting .. . 
Powder Metallurgy . . . Salvage of Process Scrap. 





The January 1943 issue of METALS AND 
ALLOYS — The Engineering Magazine of the 
Metal Industries — will once again be the top 
Annual Reference Number for engineers in 
the metal-producing and metal-working in- 
dustries alike. 


Here's the line-up for this standout publishing 
job for both Readers and Advertisers. Note the 
way it blankets the buying interests and engi- 
neering needs of all the Metal Industries! 





Engineering Review of '42 in MATERIALS AND 


ENGINEERING DESIGN 


Ordnance Redesign . . . Applications of the NE Steels 
... Saving Non-ferrous Metals ... The Mad Materials 
Mixup ... Trends in Metal-form Selection . . . Non- 
metallics on the March . . . New Materials and 
Finishes of ‘42 (A table). 


Engineering Review of 42 in TESTING, INSPECTION, 








CONTROL : 
General Inspection Practice . . . Mechanical Testing 
. - » Metallographic Inspection . . . Instrumentation 
ses Radiography. 


Each of these sections will contain concise, useful reviews 
of the specific branches listed. These articles will cover 
the engineering trends of the year, and important techni- 
cal developments and their significance. There’l] be more 
than 35 articles containing job-useful facts and data... 
read by the engineers whom Advertisers must reach to 
sell and serve the Metal Industries! 





METALS AND ALLOYS is famous for its practical, useful engineering “theme” issues... here are some of them: 





Wartime Engineering Achievements in 








the Metal Industries ................... Oct. 1942 
a METALS AND Practical Salvage and Reclamation ........ Aug. 1942 
e Janvary of the key Conversion to War Production ........... May 1942 
ALLOYS will be ral metal field. Annual Engineering Review Issue ........ Jan. 1942 
eyes of "43 19 4 the readerst'P Faster Production for Defense ............ Oct. 1941 
» will ass¥t Y | pact to at 
that gives oe id details an 








Metals and Alloys. 


_THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE OF THE METAL INDUSTRIES — 
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handles this well, too, in a beautiful 
color spread which carries a large 
panel, “Grinding Wheel Recommen- 
dations for Carbide Tools.” (See 
“Gallery.” ) 

%& General Controls uses a somewhat 
similar scoreboard technique to quick- 
ly drive home a “savings story” in a 
color half-page, “READ the savings 
made for a manufacturer of multi- 
motored aircraft by the installation of 
General Controls Anti-Icing Valves.” 
In the box immediately below these 
savings are classified by various items 
(ic. Weight, Time, Money, Space, 
etc.) No argument... this is a win- 
ner. A West Coast acknowl- 
edgment to C. G. Davenport, The 
McCarthy Company, Los An- 
geles. 

Other advertising fitting this cate- 
gory is Apex Machine & Tool Com- 
pany’s, “If you want More Produc- 
tion on these operations use Apex.” 
The “these operations” part of that 
head is bracketed off and points into 
a series of panels, “Drilling,” ‘Tap- 
ping,” etc., which in turn lead the eye 
into pertinent product description. 

Or take Surface Combustion’s 
spread, “Six Outstanding Develop- 
ments” with a sizeable illustrated panel 
emphatically itemizes each develop- 
ment ... with detailed copy on the 
tacing page. (See “Gallery.”’) 

Or National Broach and Machine 
Com pany’s, “Correct Heat Treat Dis- 
tortion and Gear Tooth Roughness by 
Red Ring Lapping.” That’s going to be 
read by a limited group of people .. . 
gear makers . . . but for them it con- 
tains seven valuable points. 

Detailed and cut-away drawings en- 
able readers to save time and pick up 
an idea readily. Socony-Vacuum, for 
instance, has always done a splendid 
job with this type of thing. Current- 
ly, “Picture of a ‘Heartbeat’ ”’ is a per- 
fect example. The picture is a cross- 
section view of a pump, with the path 
followed by the lubricating oil shown 
in color. It tells an important story 
at the glance of an eye. (See “Gal- 
lery.”’) 

B. F. Goodrich has always used pic- 
tures of this nature to good advantage 
in inserts in the aviation field. Its re- 
cent spread having to do with “De- 
Icers” is at least two-thirds pictorial 

. and the kind of pictures engineers 
eat up. 

Sometimes a picture is used to get 
across a very simple point as witness 


Square D Company’s, ““Where Space Is 
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Engineered Timber Construction 
Progressively Does Bigger Jobs 


Better ... Faster... Economically! 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES CO. 
fe Rene! tent Seng - tates Seat Sn 





Limited—Square D Column-type Pan- 
elboards.” A picture of a panel of this 
type installed in a narrow space shows 
the product in its simplest application. 
Quickly and graphically it flashes to 
the reader similar spots he may have 
in his control setup. 

Then there’s AiResearch Manufac- 
turing Company in the aviation field 
talking about “AiResearch brings you 
Automatic Exit Flap Control.” The 
copy talks about performance and 
product virtues, but it’s a simple 
draftsman’s sketch showing the in- 
stallation of the equipment that tells 
the story. (See “Gallery.”’) 

% Weyerhaeuser Sales Company goes 


” 


into the “winner” column with its 
page “Engineered Timber Construction 
Progressively Does Bigger Jobs—Bef- 
ter . . . Faster Economically!” 
We like this straightforward product 
copy particularly because it is sup- 
ported by four simple little pictures 
of applications. Today any good in- 
dustrial paper that maintains field con- 
tact with its readers will give you evi- 
dence that this is the sort of thing its 
readers look for. You can’t do any 
better than that, Alfred Colle, 
Minneapolis agency head. 

Even when you have useful litera- 
ture available there is a way to flash 
it to the reader quickly. The elements 
are simple, the technique is as old as 
the hills. This Allis-Chalmers page is 
as good an example as any we've re- 
cently spotted. All it says is, “An- 
nouncing Allis Chalmers Wartime 
Guide to V-Belt Care!” Then there’s 
a great big picture of the book whose 
own front cover shows quickly what 
it contains. A short block of copy 
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about the book makes up the main 
text of the ad, followed by a linecut 
of the book open, and then there’s the 
coupon to get it for free. 

This matter of speed is sufficiently 
important for an instrument manu- 
facturer like Foxboro, for example, to 
develop what it calls “A Quick-Check 
System . . . to keep your instruments 
in tip-top shape for War Production!” 
The ad describing this new system 
shows one of the check cards, and the 
text fully describes how it works. 
Note how a sound merchandising idea 
combines with useful advertising to 
render customer service. 

Even so simple a stunt as listing 
sources of supply can be valuable these 
days. When Phillips Screws say, 
“Now You Have 19 Sources of Supply 
for Phillips Recessed Head Screws” 
and then list the suppliers in a two- 
thirds page ad, they’re doing a lot of 
people a good turn. 


It's the TOUCH 
That Does the Trick 

The difference between a great ad 
and a good ad is in the creative touch 
of the copyman and artist. Fre- 
quently it’s the gentlest of touches 

. a simplification of layout here . . . 
a twist of a headline there. It starts 
with native talent, seasoned by experi- 
ence. A _ craftsmanlike painstaking- 
ness is needed to put it to work. 

Take a page like G-E Air Condi- 
tioning’s, “why Tuesday couldn't 
marry Thursday,” appearing in some 
of the newsweeklies. Listen to how it 
gets under way... 

It happened in an airplane factory. 

When brought together on the assembly 
line, some close-tolerance motor parts did 
not fit. Yet each part had been made 
correctly 

One part had been made on Tuesday 

accurately. The other part had been 
made on Thursday—also accurately. 

But Thursday was a warmer day than 
Tuesday. Uncontrolled expansion, due 
to the difference in temperature, upset the 
microscopically close tolerances of the tw 
parts . . . thus preventing an accurate 
fit. 

Nothing super-dooper about that 
copy, is there? No fancy words, no 
tricky phrasing .. . just simple, direct, 
explanatory writing. It’s easy to read, 
easy to follow, easy to understand. A 
lesser copywriter could easily hay 
loused it up. 

Or take the narrative-technique 7 
Celotex Corporation has been using 
effectively. Perhaps you’ve notic« 
“*Gangway!’ Screamed Mrs. Fris! 
... ‘I’m off for Dr. Parson’s Office! 
The first paragraph should be enou 


to give you the feel of it... 
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I gaped in amazement when Mrs. Frisby 
went careening past and around the cor: 
ner toward the superintendent's ofhce! 
Could it be that my usually docile patient 
had suddenly become a psychopathic case? 

The most significant thing is the 
note of realism this kind of copy con- 
veys. It’s a touch that industrial ad- 
vertisers can use to great advantage in 
case histories and product performance 
stories. (See “Gallery.’’) 

Sometimes this touch is felt by the 
use of the right word or words in a 
headline. For example, when Car pen- 
ter Steel says, ““Eye-Dropper Feeding 
for Big Motors” it not only cooks up 
a great “stopper,” but a_ headline 
sharply pertinent to its story. 

Sometimes it’s a matter of not be- 
ing too damn heavy-handed... a 
failing of many of us in our copy- 
writing. A current page of The Bris- 
tol Brass Corporation on a very impor- 
tant subject illustrates this point well. 
The headline is dished out straight, 
“Dig Up Every Scrap of Brass—the 
Armed Forces Need It Now.” But 
the illustration, which might have car- 
ried the conventional (and now over- 
worked) tank or jeep or war scene, 
instead is a nicely-handled cartoon of 
a pup doing a bit of aggressive dig- 
ging. It adds up to a very refreshing 
approach. (See “Gallery.”) 

And now, finally, we're back to 
that old subject of what makes good 
war copy. We've done our share of 
fussing about hanging Hitler and be- 
heading Hirohito and we’re frank to 
admit that maybe we're right and 
maybe we're wrong and nobody can 
prove it either way. But right or 
wrong, we'll continue to cry to high 
Heaven against those advertising mes- 
sages personally addressed, “Dear 
Adolph” — “Dear Hermann” — and 
you know. If any copywriter wants 
to thumb his nose at the Axis we 
know it can be much more effectively 
done in a khaki uniform. 

But before we get off the beam . . 
what we really want to say is that 
never has the wordsmith’s work been 
so crude as in this socalled war adver- 
tising aimed at the axis. It ranges 
from bloodthirsty threats to ponder- 
ous pae’ans on the nobility of the 
free soul, etc., ad nauseam. The kind 
of stuff that gets into graduation 
speeches, if you know what we mean. 

Now that doesn’t mean that the 
war can’t be talked about in advertis- 
ing. It all depends how you do it. 
If you are as realistic and factual as 
Warner & Swasey have been there’s 
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Converting to War Production— 


Detroit Engi ‘Elke: Trequent inselation Failures 








little limit to what you can do. Or, 
if you can handle it with a sincere and 
human touch the way The Texas 
Company did in that page, “‘I’m 
fighting for my right to boo the 
Dodgers!’ that’s good for everybody, 
too. But take warning, if’s a tough 
subject to handle and handle well. For 
anything less than a flash of simon 
pure inspiration, we'd heartily recom- 
mend sticking to your knitting and 
servicing your customers and prospects 
via the printed page to the best of your 
ability. 

Boo-of-the-Month 

Maybe the ads that make the “Boo” 
department look so bad because we 
always mention them towards the end 
of our stint. Anyway these overly 
juicy gems make us kind of sick to our 
little tummies . 

Ohio Steel Foundry Company—"“A 
Cue to a More Accurate Roll—Ohio 
Rolls have something extra on the 
ball.” Illustration—billiard ball with 
cue. 

Continental Roll > Steel Foundry 
Company — Large color painting of 
officer climbing into tank, taking up 
four-fifths of the page . . . signature 

. and a shield carrying these words, 
“Our Victory Pledge: Every Conti- 
nental Product will Contribute to the 
Forces of Victory.” 

Ilex Optical Company—“ILEX Is 
Helping Turn the Tide to Victory.” 
(Aw!) 

Howell Electric Motors Com pany— 
That red, white, and blue page— 
“Howell Motors Can Take It!” 

The Fulton Syl phon Com pany—"In 
War as in Peace.” (Aw!) 

American Bosch Corporation — 
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“Symbol of New England Craftsman- 
ship.” Bee-oo-tiful picture, signature 
and that’s all. 

These people are the goats for too 
many other advertisers dillying about 
with the same kind of tripe. 

When cometh the awakening? 


¥% Boost-of-the-Month—To Frank 
Gerhart, Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
for authoring an Owens-Corning page 
on “Fiberglas’—‘“Converting to War 
Production—Detroit Engineer Elim- 
inates Frequent Insulation Failures.” 

We selected this page extra-care- 
fully this month and deliberately 
avoided unusual layout, “stopper” 
headlines and the like. What we 
wanted was an ad which with editorial 
directness and purposefulness just 
went about doing what its sponsors 
wanted it to do. Here, read some of 
Hes 

(Subhead) Hoist motors used to be re- 
wound every 3 months because of over 
loads. Then engineers tried Fiberglas with 
these results: 

One a minute—night and day—truck 
bodies for the U. S. Army roll off the 
line of a Detroit plant. During manufac 
ture, the bodies are shifted by electrically 
powered hoists. Under pre-war, 8-hour 
a-day operation, overloads caused insula- 
tion failure in the 5 H.P. motors of the 
hoists about every 3 months. Over a year 
ago, Fiberglas was adapted to the rewinds 
Although the motors are now working 24 
hours a day—7 days a week---overloads 
have not caused a single insulation failure 

It seems if you just tell the people 
what you have on your mind without 
beating around the bush, you'll invari- 
ably end up with a pretty fair hunk 
of advertising. 

THe Copy CHASERS. 





Harold J. McKeever 
Joins "Roads & Streets” 


Harold J. McKeever, formerly in the ad 
vertising and publications bureau of the 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
has joined the editorial staff of Roads and 
Streets as associate editor. Prior to his 
concrete work Mr. McKeever served as an 
editorial writer for several years with the 
Armco Drainage Products Association and 
its publication, “The Highway Magazine.” 
During his four years in industrial ad 
vertising he has served Bucyrus-Erie Con 
pany and other firms in the earth moving 
and construction fields. He is vice-pres! 
dent of the Chicago Federated Advertising 
club. 


"Aero Digest" Makes 
Staff Changes 


Russell C. Johns, advertising manage" 
Aero Digest, has been appointed assista 
publisher of that magazine as well as T! 
Sportsman Pilot and Revista Aerea. 

Robert W. Martin, Jr., formerly Eas* 
ern sales manager, Aero Digest, has be 
made sales manager. Michael H. Froel: 
associate editor, has been appointed m 
aging editor. 
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Westinghouse Labor 
Management Group 


Warner & Swasey Brings Together Management and Labor 





serves the field 


DCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS is read by over 24,000 buyers 
br specifiers of health and safety protective equipment 
lesigned to safeguard their workers. 





keader response to editorial material has been tremendous. 
14s many as 1,200 letters have been received in response 
0 an individual item. 


e can develop a similar result-getting story for you in this 
lew important industrial field. Write for specific data on 
harketing your particular product. A Controlled Circulation 
,udit report as of September, 1942 is available upon request. 


094-09 


HE INDUSTRIAL WELFARE FIELD — 
LEVELAND, OHIO 
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NEIGHBORLY INTEREST 
To tHe Eprror: Upon receip: of 
the October issue of INpDUuUSTRIAI 


looked 


with our customary interest. As is 


MARKETING we through it 
usually the case, we read with inter- 
est The Copy Chasers comments on 
current advertising. 

In reading this department we noted 
something about Kearney & Trecker. 
We looked at this item particularly, 
since this firm is well known to us, 
and in fact, if the sun ever decided to 
shine from the north the shadow from 
Kearney & Trecker’s buildings would 
actually touch our plant. 

We don’t know how the manage- 
ment of Kearney & Trecker is going 
to look on your article, since we don’t 
think the statement made in paren- 
theses following will be sufficient to 
cover up the error. 

This is what we are getting at: 
Kearney & Trecker is referred to as a 
War Baby. You are quite right in this, 
except for the fact that it is two wars 
removed from the present one. In 
fact, this company sprang up around 
the time of the Spanish-American 
War, experienced a rebirth of increased 
activity at the time of World War I, 
and is again experiencing a tremendous 
rebirth of production during the pres- 
ent War. 

Kearney & Trecker is the manufac- 
turer of a very excellent line of milling 
machines, known by the trade name of 
“Milwaukee Milling Machines.” To 
the operators of companies using such 
machines, the name is as well known 
as any other milling machine manu- 
facturer in the world. Of course, 
Kearney & Trecker never did do a 
great deal of advertising, but because 
their machine had such an outstanding 
reputation it seems that they did not 
have to advertise. This, of course, 
seems contradictory to the opinion of 


many advertising people, but in this 
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case it appears that this company has 
profited despite the lack of intensive 
advertising. 

You may wonder at our strong de- 
fense of Kearney & Trecker, but it is 
merely because we think The Copy 
Chasers have the wrong slant in regard 
to this company, with which we have 
had extremely pleasant relations. 

D. E. Fricker, 
Advertising Department, LeRoi 
Company, Milwaukee. 

[Epiror’s Note: Unfortunately, the 
“war baby” statement was such it could be 
interpreted wrongly, as apparently has 
been the case. The reference was in- 
tended to apply to the advertising copy 
and not to the company. Our apologies 
for poor copy reading. } 


vey 
A WINNER 


To THI 
pleased to have the advertisement, 


Eprrorn: We were all 


“Will you let him die?”, recognized 
by The Copy Chasers. (See IM, Oct. 
42, p. 91.) We have received an un- 
usually large volume of requests for 
reproductions of this ad in poster size 
for use in scores of industrial plants 
throughout the country, and_ the 


Philadelphia ofice of WPB asked for 














WONDERING WHAT YOUR COMPETITION IS PLANHING FoR 


“AFTER THE WAR”? 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


3,000 posters which they wish to dis- 
tribute throughout the Philadelphia 
area. It is always nice to get such ob- 
vious proof that an ad has clicked. 
CHESTER W. RUTH, 
Director of Advertising, Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland. 
= ¥ 
USEFUL MATERIAL 
To tHe Eprror: The general sales 
manager of our Industrial Division 
would like very much to have thirty 
copies of reprint of the article en- 
titled Simplifying 
Wartime Selling Procedure,” by Ger- 
ald Stedman, whch appeared in your 
October issue. He wants to distribute 


“Suggestions for 


them to our Industrial Division sales- 
men. 
GENE REICHERT, 
Advertising and Promotion 
Department, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


, VF 
HOUSE ORGAN AWARD 

To THE Eprror: Through the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association we have 
just learned that the “DTC Quarterly” 
and its supporting material which we 
designed and produced for Detroit 
Trust Company has been awarded the 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING plaque. 

This is a far greater honor than we 
expected and words can hardly ex- 
press our pleasure at being recognized 
in this way. 

We have observed with admiration 
the fine contribution which INpbus- 
TRIAL MARKETING is making to the 
cause of advertising in wartime. It is 
indeed gratifying to receive an award 
from such a leader. 

H. H. Penny, 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit. 


7, VY 
POSTWAR ADVERTISING 

To tHE Eprror: In the September 
issue of Coffon the editor referred to 
the Scott & Williams, Inc., advertis- 
ing campaign appearing in that publi- 
cation as follows: 

“Advertisers who are interested in a 
real down-to-earth approach to after- 
the-war problems will find this ad in 
our August issue of interest. We un 
derstand there are more to come. Th 
copy should appeal to an_ industry) 
sorely beset by problems of fibers an 
with plenty of need for lookin 
ahead.” 

Reprints of a few advertisements 
this series are attached. 

We, here, are naturally pleased wi 
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design executives 
' | in all 8123 


. machine manufacturing plants 





That number—8,123—is mighty important to your advertising plans. It embodies 
all the worthwhile plants engaged in manufacturing machinery. These 8,123 
plants receive MACHINE DESIGN every month. 


In these plants is made practically every machine or piece of machinery . . . from 

an alarm clock to a flying fortress . . . involved in our mighty war endeavor. In 
these plants will be designed and constructed practically every machine for the 
peacetime to come. 


The men in these plants who are designing and engineering for war, are the 
same men who must plan the after-the-war machines. They are the Design 
Executives. When a new machine is needed, a change or an improvement to be 
made, they are the ones who do it . . . plan it, design it, specify for it. If they say 
use your steel, your paint, your pipe or part or accessory—yours is used in the 
mass production of that machine. 


Reaching these key men every month . . . bringing them information they need on 
methods, materials, developments . . . is the all-out job of MACHINE DESIGN. And 
it does it thoroughly. Every month MACHINE DESIGN goes to every one of the 
8,123 machinery making plants. 


When you put MACHINE DESIGN on your advertising schedule, your message 
goes to every plant, and to the men you want to reach in those plants—the men 
who specify. 


Let us send you the facts on how MACHINE DESIGN reaches every machine 
manufacturing plant and why Design Executives depend upon it for information. 
Write for new Data File. 


» MACHINE DESICN 


A Penton Publication 
PENTON BUILDING « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


110 East 42nd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 














the “orchid” but, beyond that, we 
think you will agree the campaign is 
an interesting example of an industrial 
manufacturer, in this case of knitting 
machines, who cannot mansfacture, 
or sell, new machines—but is looking 
ahead to after-the-war and priming 
the “mental pump” of its customers 

and prospects to do likewise. 
Another job advertising can do in 

wartime. 
M. LEBLANG, 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, 
New York. 
" ww ¥ 


USEFUL ADVERTISING 

To THE Eprror: You certainly have 
a fine October issue of INDusTRIAI 
MARKETING—my heartiest congratu- 
lations. 

Enclosed is a proof of an advertise- 
ment just received from the composi- 
tor which I thought you would like to 
see because it reviews various adver- 
tisements we have had on wire rope 
service and offers to give any one or 
all of them to those interested. 

This job has been done because we 
have had many requests from concerns 
for information regarding wire rope 
and how they can make it last longer. 
This has afforded an opportunity of 
doing a job that would in normal 
times be considered ordinary and al- 
most useless because of the lack of in- 
terest on the part of many wire rope 
users in taking care of their wire rope. 

F. J. NELson, 
Advertising Manager, Macwhyte 
Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
vvyy 
ADVERTISING IS FOR BUYERS 

To tHe Eprror: I have just re- 
ceived the October INPUsSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING and have started reading it 
beginning with the first page, and just 
now reached page 12 [back page of 
the Electrical World insert]. 

I read the “Brick Bats” paragraphs 
at the bottom of the page. The man 
who wrote the first “brick bat” un- 
doubtedly is a man who has knowledge 
of advertising technique, but if his 
“brick bat” is an illustration, he pos- 
sesses a very funny idea as to who is 
his reading public. 

In business papers, or in any other 
magazines, the advertisers are not 
offering their product to advertising 
men, or writers, or advertising ex- 
perts—they are offering it to the rank 
and file of people that read these 
papers, most of them certainly cannot 
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be expected to know anything about 
advertising. It is these people who 
know nothing about advertising who 
specify or buy the product. They are 
engineers, they are maintenance men, 
they are contracters, they are points 
of contact in all branches of industry 
—but they buy and specify, and if we 
who advertise cannot present our 
product in a way that is interesting 
to them so that they will be favorably 
impressed with our offerings, I should 
say it is we who advertise who really 
are the ones who don’t know much 
about advertising. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and if the pudding of an ad- 
vertising man is not eaten, it is not a 
good pudding and he is not a good 
advertising cook. 

I was so unimpressed, or adversely 
impresse#, by the “brick bat” writer’s 
line of argument that I just could not 
help dropping you a line. I hope I 
have not misunderstood what he 
meant. 

L. L. Brastow, 
Director of Sales Promotion, 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg. 
Company, Plainfield, Conn. 


-— = 3 


BIGGER AND BIGGER 

To tHe Eprror: Once again you 
have done NIAA a great service in 
featuring its membership roster in 
your October issue. Each year it grows 
and it is interesting to see the new 
names found there. 

I thank you in the name of the 
association for this help. I would like 
to express the hope that the roster 
grows so large you will have to devote 


many more pages to it in any futur 
publishing of it! 
Hers MERCREADY, 
President, National Industrial Adve: 
tisers Association, Garwood, N. | 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF ARMY-NAVY "E" 

To THe Copy CHaAsERs: One of 
the primary jobs of publication ad 
vertising today is to place before cus 
tomers and prospects of the indus 
trial manufacturer the ability of that 
manufacturer to meet the require- 
ments of both the armed forces and 
other manufacturers who, in turn, also 
are meeting the requirements of these 
armed forces. 

Reference in publication advertis- 
ing to one single product—among the 
hundreds of products which an in- 
dividual manufacturer might be, and 
probably is, making for the Army and 
the Navy—does little to convey the 
information that a manufacturer is 
producing not simply to the best of 
his ability, but superlatively well wo 
meet the demands which have been 
placed upon him. 

Your deprecating reference in the 
October issue to the advertising of 
Army-Navy awards by manufactur- 
ers receiving them indicates but little 
appreciation of the careful and thor- 
ough analysis which the awarding 
body of the Army or Navy makes 
of the receiving companies’ produc- 
tion record. Such an unbiased an- 
alysis carries more weight than your 
copy-closeted minds can apparently 
comprehend. Particularly with in- 
dustrial manufacturers who have 
gained the awards, as well as to those 
who are striving for it, the Army- 
Navy “E” is symbolic of a company’s 
outstanding production ability. 

Are you beginning to get the idea 
that we don’t approve of your depre- 
cation of the advertising of Army- 
Navy “E” awards? We don’t! 

First—it is, as you say, an award 
to the workers. The advertising of 
the award brings to those workers fur- 
ther pride and appreciation of its 
meaning when they see their com- 
pany announcing publicly the recog- 
nition of their achievements. In em- 
ploye morale building, “There are 
more things in this world, Hora, 
than are dreamed of in thy philos- 
ophy.” 

Second—despite your impressions, 
there are not really so many getting 
it that it doesn’t have news value. In 
relation to the number of manutac- 
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turers who are supposed to be pro- 
ducing feverishly in war production, 
those who have shown sufficient out- 
standing results to merit the award 
are comparatively few. 

Third—"'A little back-slapping now 
and then is relished by .the best of 
men”—and this includes both work- 
ers and management. And I can as- 
sure you those workers and manage- 
ments who have gained the award 
truly take little time out for actual 
back-slapping in their daily produc- 
tion efforts. If they do so in their 
publication advertising, it is because 


such advertising does signify an en- 
viable record of ability to other man- 
ufacturers who are their customers. 
And further (and actually more im- 
portant these days)—such advertis- 
ing reflects credit publicly on the 
workers who helped achieve that 


record. 

Fourth—I have little doubt, if you 
would delve a little deeper into the 
matter, that those manufacturers who 
have achieved the Army-Navy “E”— 
and proudly proclaim it—are doing a 
hard-hitting, down-to-earth job of 
disseminating information about their 











It's the Only 
A.8.C. Monthly 


HIGHEST MILL CIRCULATION 


advertising . . . 365 days of it .. . that’s 
the kind of action you get when you include The Paper 
Industry and Paper World in combination with Paper 
and Pulp Mill Catalogue in your advertising budget. 
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And, 1943 is no different than any other year. In fact, 
it's more important to advertise now than in previous 
personnel changes necessitate constant 
contact between seller and purchaser. The printed word 
¢ HANDBOOK keeps you in direct contact. You keep your product 

constantly before the men who use, buy 
or specify machinery, chemicals, equipment and supplies. 
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Dnituasdhoe MACHINE TOOLS 


Newspaper space is being widely used by in- 
dustrial advertisers to announce their winning 
the Army and Navy "E" award. This space by 
Kearney & Trecker, Milwaukee, was featured by 
an interesting pen sketch of the entrance gate 


products and their products’ applica- 
tions .. . and quite possibly through 
more efficient means than publication 
advertising. 

You put too much credence in the 
dependence of business publication 
readers on the information they gather 
from those publications or from the 
advertisements of manufacturers in 
those publications. The information 
data which you so highly praise is, 
certainly, useful to engineers and pro- 
duction men but it is also gath- 
ered by those men from many sources 
and its worth evaluated in terms of 
specific problems before it is put to 
definite use. 

The impressions in the minds of 
a company’s customers are built up 
through a constantly growing number 
of contacts—which contacts might 
be through salesmen, through corre- 
spondence, through direct mail mate- 
rial—as well as through publication 
advertising. And these contacts grow 
in value only in relation to the favor- 
ableness of the impression which they 
leave. 

“Selling” the superiority of one iso- 
lated product or method these days, 
can easily be, for a given manuf 
turer, less important than the va 
of the larger impression of the m 
ufacturer’s ability to produce and c 
tribute effectively to the war prod 
tion effort. 

In point of fact, most manufac 
ers who are advertising their ach 
ment of the Army-Navy “E” award 
are looking beyond the effect of (12° 


5 


advertising on their customers. 
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EDITORIAL 


CONTENT 


THAT 


AIDS 


THE WAR EFFORT 








Prepared by the Bramson Staff 
for ONE ISSUE of ~~ 


THE 
TOOL 
ENGINEER 


October’slead article—Tool 
Engineer editors spent sev- 
eral days in Paterson, New 
Jersey, to bring to the mass 
production industries the 
authentic story of the revo- 
lutionary Wright Aeronau- 


tical Company method for increasing tool life 2000% 
...one of 1942's great production achievements. 


tee ae ee 


Tung-ten Cardi 


ie Wire Manelacture 


An article from Great Britain on British practice 
in the use of cemented carbide drawing dies. 





A member of the Bramson staff tells how one of 
the country’s largest trade schools is training men 


and women for work in the War Industries. 
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THE BRAMSON 


2842 WEST GRAND BOULEVARD 






Shown here are some of 
the articles appearing in 
the October TOOL ENGI- 
NEER—typical of those 
which appear every month. 
20,000 mass production ex- 
ecutives — Master Mechan- 
ics, Plant Superintendents, 
Works Managers, Chief 
Tool Designers and other 
production executives read 
THE TOOL ENGINEER thor- 
oughly each month for this 
authoritative and factual 
information on mass pro- 
duction methods. 


Advertising in THE TOOL 
ENGINEER is advertising to 
today’s great market. 


—— 
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A special writer was sent to a California plant 
to get first hand the story of helium arc welding 
in aircraft production. 
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A six page article on designing castings for 
lower costs and fewer rejects. 



















A five page article on the proper method of com- 
puting the amount of stock necessary to produce 
drawn shapes such as cartridge casings. 


HING COMPANY 
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are much more concerned with its ef- 
fect upon their own employes. 

You, too, might possibly look be- 
yond the surface in your analysis of 
any individual advertisement. 

C. N. KincHNer, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. 
oe Oe 
CHECKS WITH THE COPY CHASERS 

To THE Copy CHasers: From time 

to time you have tossed a few bou- 


quets in my direction (and also a 


couple of brick bats). 





In All Engineering and Construction Fields 


I am enclosing a copy of a letter 
(see below) which I have sent Ed Ba- 
deau of the International Nickel Com- 
pany, because he is one of the few 
men I know down there in the Ad 
Department, complimenting him on 
their current advertisement. 

My expressions in the letter to Mr. 
Badeau are sincere and I felt this ad 
worthy of your attention. 

GicBert R. THOMSON, 
Advertising Manager, Walworth Com- 
pany, New York. 


[Eprror’s Nore: Special recogni- 








WHO 
are the 





factory construction. 





924: 


They are the men who do the big jobs in all fields of 
civil engineering. They are the engineers and contrac- 


tors who are busy on cantonment, naval base and war 


Theirs are the companies big enough to stay in business 
today. They are your active engineering market — they 


will be your important post war prospects. 


From the top men who apply for membership in the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 92.4% are accepted. 
They are the leaders or future leaders in all branches of 
engineering and construction. Sell to these picked men 


through the pages of the one magazine which they rate 


highest and read first — their own publication. 










A SELECTED 
AUDIENCE OF 
SPECIFIERS 
AND BUYERS 













Civil Engineering - 33 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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The Barrett Division feels that one of the 
most effective ways to stimulate purchase 
of War Stamps and Bonds is to show people 
how their money so invested actually helps 
the service men, as depicted in this copy 


tion of this advertisement was given 
by The Copy Chasers in the October 
issue, which appeared simultaneously 
with the receipt of Mr. Thomson’s let- 
ter. | 

Dear Mr. Badeau: Every once in a 


while I believe we fellows who have t 
put out industrial advertising feel like sel! 
appointed “Copy Chasers” as we go 
through the various business paper 
checking our own ads and watching the 
work of other men in the same line 
business. In my case it is usually the com 
petitive ads that stop me and hold my 
attention, but I do think that the Inter 
naional Nickel Company's ad which ap 
pears on page 347 of the September issue 
of Chemical and Metallurgical Enginee 
ing is a honey 

To me this is an excellent example of 
doing a “know how” institutional ad. It 
seems to me that it would be an easy mat 
ter to do a “know how” ad on a product, 
but your outfit has really done a “know 
how” ad to consumers generally, whic! 
while carrying an institutional story, st 
does a job in line with the desires of o1 
government. I am sure Washington would 
approve of this type of industrial adver 
tising 

If I were tossing orchids to the be 
who create industrial advertising, I would 
throw a bunch toward the man who g 
yut this advertisement 

I have taken the privilege of referri 
this to The Copy Chasers because it real 
seems to me, at a time when you c 
talk of production, you can still do a g 
“know how” ad 


4 


G. R. THOMSON 
Walworth C 
pany, New y 
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ARMY POST PUBLIC RELATIONS 
To THE Eprror: The article, “How 
to Improve Relations with Army P 
Public Relations Offices,” by S« 
Frederick W. Pederson, in your Octo- 
ber issue was well done and should 


Advertising Manager, 
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IS THIS ELECTRONIC AGE 


WE HEAR SO MUCH ABOUT 


OPPORTUNITY or OPPORTUNISM ? 


a frank statement from the industry’s leading magazine 


The Industry 


@ The science of electronics is not new. It sprouted from 
the discovery of the “Edison effect,” more than sixty 
years ago. It branched out with the “Fleming valve” 
and the “DeForest grid,” took leaf with broadcasting 
and radio in the early twenties and has now flowered 
into a war and a potential post-war business of mo- 
mentous scope. 

After the war—broadcasting will be infinitely more 
satisfactory; radio receivers will show a new concep- 
tion of performance, television will be finer than you 
have conceived that it could be; secret war develop- 
ments of wondrous kinds will convert readily to turn 
our peacetime into better living; industrial applications 
of electronic devices will revolutionize our way of mak- 
ing things. 

But the electronic industry today is 100% war. Its 
products are being built into the greatest fighting ma- 
chine ever known, and in these operations the electronic 
age of tomorrow is being engineered. You hear so much 
about electronics now because its potentials, known for 
years by its own engineering fraternity, have been un- 
leashed by the emergency-necessity of doing unheard 
of things in communications, and performing incredible 
speed-up in production. The war has taught the world 
that the electron tube can perform the unheard of and 
do the incredible. 

But, this business is no new stock promoter's 
bonanza. It is strictly in the laps of the experimenters, 
the design men, the production men and the execu- 
tives who know how to adapt the electron tube to 
these new needs. These men are in practically every 
type of industry. They subscribe to ELECTRONICS. 
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Its Magazine 


@ For more than twelve years the magazine 
ELECTRONICS has been in front of the development 
of this industry. Such a magazine requires a serious and 
expert job of editing. That this has been and is being 
done is born out by the fact that subscriptions, paid for 
at $5 per year, have grown in total as the industry has 
grown, now well past 18,000. 

In that time the use of the electron tube has spread from 
its original radio glamour into a medium for controlling 
practically anything mechanical or electrical which needs 
control. That is why the circulation of ELECTRONICS 
in practically every type of industrial plant has more 
than doubled in five years. That is why ELECTRONICS 
advertising is 120% ahead of five years ago. That is 
why more than 80 new advertisers have come into the 
publication so far this year. 

But, it still takes experts to design tubes, it still 
takes engineers with know-how to design, install or 
maintain electronic controls; it still takes experts to 
produce advanced radios, just as it takes experts to 
edit their magazine. These experts are buying and 
will buy an expanding list of materials and products. 
They ARE the buyers of the electronic industry. So if 
your product is in the field, and you advertise in 
ELECTRONICS you reach every important man who 
is a customer or prospect. 


Established April, 1930 by 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
ABC— 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. —ABP 


electronics. 
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make it easier for industrial concerns 
to get approval on any materials which 
they desire to use in their advertising 
or publicity releases. 
DanieL J. 
Major, Air Corps, Public 
Officer, Headquarters Technical Train 
ing Command, Knollwood Field, N. C. 


DuVAL, 
Relations 


. wee oe, 
MEDIA EVALUATION 
To tHe Eprror: I especially en- 


JOY ed reading the article by George es 
McNutt in your October issue and 


certainly think it is one of the best 


articles on media evaluation I have 
seen in any advertising magazine. Cer- 
tainly this is one phase of advertising 
work which should, in my opinion, be 
exploited. 

During the past year or two, we 
have seen great strides made in copy, 
market research, merchandising, etc., 
but space buying practices seem to 
have lagged behind the general prog- 
ress made in other phases of the ad 
vertising business. My contention is 
that where the advertising is placed is 
just as important as what you say in 





RIGHTEST of the highlights in 


America’s industrial development 
is the stupendous growth of aviation. 
“The coming thing” just a few years ago, 


aviation is destined now to occupy a 


position in the front ranks of Industry — 








Associated acronautical publications. 
THE SPORTSMAN PILOT (A.8.C) Est. 1929 
REVISTA AEREA (C.CA) Established 1937 












We'll be glad to send you copies 
each month of AlReports. a four 
page folder of aviation market ¢ 
media data. Write for it today 
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in times of peace as during war. Broad- 
gauge advertisers are cultivating this 
market as part of their hook-up with the 
war effort; at the same time building 
product acceptance for the future, and 
protecting their names against the con- 
stant change which accompanies rapid 
growth. 

Top publication in the field—by ac- 
tual count and by independent surveys 
—is twenty-year-old AERO DIGEST 
(which includes Aviation Engineering, 
the 100% technical ‘magazine within a 
magazine’), product of an organization 
specializing in aviation publishing. Fifth 
in advertising linage among the coun- 
try’s 34 leading monthly magazines of 
all kinds, and first in the aircraft field, 
AERO DIGEST also tops the aeronautical 
business magazines in editorial scope 
and in circulation (especially among the 
manufacturers). 

Circulation emphasis is on quality; 
we point significantly to the single copy 
price of 50¢, to the fact that absolutely 
no free premiums are employed in sub- 
scription selling. We’d like to tell you 
the whole story of AERO DIGEST’s edi- 
torial firsts, to show you actual patterns 
of readership, and case histories of ad- 
vertising successes attributable to this 
‘Vital Force in A Vital Industry’. 





\ EN whe: ge dew with theeie chops ot are nm Acbemired or the 


ler terenerrae eof 9 amber 





This four-color page promoting the purchase 
of War Stamps and Bonds appearing in 
business papers is contributed by Cast Iron 
Research Association, Chicago, as noted in 
an inconspicuous credit line at the bottom. 
This type of cooperation is common in Canada 


your advertising, and any articles that 
will assist space buyers in the proper 
rating of business and trade papers will 
not only be appreciated by the pub- 
lisher but by the advertiser and the 
agency as well. 
KENNETH J. LANGLEY, 

The Oil and Gas Journal, New York. 


To tHE Eprror: Kudos for George 
McNutt on his informative piece of 
writing in your October issue. There 
is a fellow who really thinks seriously 
about his job. 

It seems to me that when manage- 
ment is presented with such fact-find- 
ing data that the extension of an ad 
vertising appropriation becomes a 
much easier matter. Why don’t you 
mimeograph the form he uses and send 
it to every last industrial advertising 
manager in the country? Here we have 
the beginning of the professional ap 
proach that so many of us have been 
talking about. 

Jack WEIss, 
Editor, Occupationa 
Hazards, Cleveland 


. FT F 


WALTER FOGG 
To THE Eprror: I was startled when 


Managing 


I read in your October issue of Walter 
Fogg’s death. I had known Walter for 
years and had a high regard for h 

He was a great believer in the Phila- 
delphia chapter and NIAA and labor- 
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ELECTRICAL SOUTH 
IS 

EXPANDING 

its 

: Service 









es ee —<“—t™tét~t—t— 











on 

in 

m. 

de War is calling for adjustments; for a broadened There are down-to-earth suggestions for the dis- 
outlook—for greater service. And Electrical tributor and wholesaler—involved in the maze 

lat South—the South’s one and only electrical of priority regulations—and for the retailer who 

er journal—has met the need in a concrete fashion is adapting his business to civilian restrictions. 

: that appeals to readers and advertisers alike. 

he With its editorial staff in close contact with the oven before the war clectulent Gusiness was grow- 
electrical field throughout the South and South- — the South and Southwest at a rate greatly 

| west, Electrical South saw the changes coming -™ ewes of the national average. Wartime ex- 

< in ample time to be ready for them. Pick up pansions added to this normal growth have made 
any 1942 issue of the magazine and you'll see the the South and Southwest a market of supreme 
broadened editorial policy in action. anpaee today and a market with post-war 

rge possibilities second to no other part of the 

of There is article after article on industrial electri- country. 

ere cal subjects—with emphasis on war-time indus- 

sl) trial plants . . . data on installation for the new Any study of electrical business paper circulation 
plant . . . information on maintenance and sug- will show you that the Southern and Southwest- 

A —" ponrennBenge ss i ern electrical market can be reached effectively 

ad cal executives, chief aoe electrical engi- Bch ve ag poo sce ee 

: neers and contractors—all busy today with ae today or whether you are planning for ii 

you a ; 

ond assignments that won’t wait. future by keeping your name and product before 

ing There are articles and reports for electrical con- the buyers of tomorrow—Electrical South be- 

ave tractors who do any type of today’s work—from longs on your schedule. Let us give you com- 

ap the large installation job in a new war plant to a plete information as it applies to your business 

een maintenance job for the smaller factory. —soon. 

5, 


Ona 


and 
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A W.R.C. SMITH Putkcation 


GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Also Publishers. of 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE + SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY 
COTTON . SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
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pers. This tabulation is of real value magazine which is looked forward to 
to both agency and industrial adver- with greater interest by our industrial 
tisers. account executives, for they always 
Darwin H. Crark, find it full of good ideas. 
Darwin H. Clark, Advertising, R. M. SPENCER, 
Los Angeles. President, The Davis Press, Inc., 


Worcester, Mass. 








To tHe Eprror: It is always of in- 


terest to us to look through the To tHe Eprror: The tabulation of 
agency tabulation and watch the placements by agencies for 1940 and 
changing fortunes of industrial adver- 1941 is valuable data for us to have, 
tising agencies. There are many rea- and we are glad to be able to codper- 
sons why it is worth while to continue ate. In fact, we consider every issue of 
this work, and we are glad to have a INDUSTRIAL MARKETING rich in in- 
copy of it. I do not think there is any formation which is a great help to us 








@ We ran across a little story the other day that illustrates, better than 
all the charts and graphs we could get together, the truly potent influence 
of The TOOL & DIE Journal. 

One of our advertisers was making a call and, while waiting in the re- 
ception room, he thumbed over an assortment of business magazines on 
the table. To his surprise he did not see a copy of The TOOL & DIE 
Journal. 

Later, while talking to an official of the company, he learned why. Every 
issue of The TOOL & DIE Journal is eagerly seized by key operating 
executives throughout the plant. This magazine is used. It is read, 
studied, marked, clipped and “dog-eared” by many of the men who 
make decisions on what to buy! 

That’s why advertisers get results. And that is why we can report this 
amazing and significant fact: 


of all firms that have bought 


949 space in The TOOL & DIE 
() a> Journal at any time are regu- 


lar advertisers today. 





while 





\dvertising volume increased 91% in September, compared with a year ago 
industrial papers as a group increased only 11% in the same period, as reported in 
October “Industrial Marketing.” And our October issue showed an increase of 22% 
over the spectacular record established in September. 


The complete story is available in a series of factual 
Data Units, convenient for filing. Write for them! 


HE TOOL & DIE JOURNAL 


VELAND OHIO 








RMOUNT Bivyo . C I 


o 0 FA 








in these times when an advertisin 
man’s job is sometimes difficult. 

R. L. Douc tas, 

R. L. Douglas & Associate 

Los Angele 





To tHe Eprror: Just a few word 
regarding the September INDustTRIA 
MARKETING containing the agency 
placement list, etc. In my opinion, 
you are rendering an unselfish, highly 
valuable service to both American in 
dustry and the advertising profession, 
and I offer my congratulations and 
thanks. 

One other point, we of this organ- 
ization consider IM almost indis- 
pensable in the pursuit of our chosen 
work. In fact, we feel it is in a 
class by itself. Keep up the good 
work. 

RaYMOND E. Lovekin, 
President, R. E. Lovekin Corporation, 


Philadelphia. 





To tHe Eprror: Your listing of 
agencies causes a lot of comment 
among agency men and it is one of 
your features I look forward to every 
year. I was disappointed when you 
changed from publisher information 
to agency information, particularly 
since a number of agencies are not 
represented. 

W. L. Towne, 
W. L. Towne, Advertising, 
New York. 

[Epitor’s Note: Our tabulation always 
has been made from reports direct fron 
the agencies The Associated Business 
Papers annual report was made from pub- 
lishers’ reports, but was discontinued be- 


cause the method did not prove satisfac- 
tory. ] 





To tHe Eprror: We find the fig- 
ures on the amount of space placed 
in business papers by advertising 
agencies very interesting. The in- 
creased volume of space occupied by 
agency copy indicates, we hope, a 
growing appreciation on the part of 
the advertiser of the value of proper 
agency service. INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, incidentally, does a real serv- 
ice to the entire advertising field by 
gathering these figures. 

R. MARSHALL, 
R. Marshall, Advertising, Detroit. 





To tHe Eprror: The agency tab- 
ulation is a very fine and valuable 
compilation. Our compliments to you 
for carrying on this constructive work 
and likewise our thanks. 

GUERNSEY VAN Rip 

President, Sidener and Van per, 

Inc. Indianapolis. 
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Reaching 
Industrial Buyers Abroad 





OUR 65TH 
ANNUAL REVIEW NUMBER 


AMERICAN EXPORTER—English and Spanish editions—goes to 
both machinery and mill supply merchants and to large indus- 
trial consumers in the British Empire, including Australia, 





CLASSIFIED New Zealand, India, South Africa, the British Isles, British 
BUYERS’ GUIDE West Indies and Newfoundland, also to Iceland, Egypt, Bel- 
—2 Languages— gian Congo, etc., and to all Latin American markets including 

—250 Classifications— 


Puerto Rico. 
Published only in the 


Annual Review Num- 


re bocce . er INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENT—English and Spanish editions—in- 
year. As an advertiser, cluded as a section in the magazine itself is also reprinted for 
ee distribution to several thousand manufacturing plants in addi- 











a tion to those who receive the entire magazine. 


Combined Cireulation 36.000 


REGULAR RATES APPLY — SAMPLE COPIES ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


386 FOURTH AVENUE . . . NEW YORK,N.Y., U.S. A. 


PH!) ADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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[| CONTINUED FROM Pace 28] 


A Thought Pattern 


in a decade of peacetime advertising. 
But why shouldn’t you see it now? 
Your own company wouldn’t hold up 
an important development in order 
to give a single department credit for 
the achievement. 

Another example, addressed to all 


production men: 


Since our plant, the Double-Quick 
Hardening Furnace division, can't possi 

turn out enough furnaces to go 
round, we suggest that you make your 


e ing 
procecdins 


ELL IT TO 


own! The job 1s surprisingly simple. 
You can build one in just 94 machine- 
hours, with a surface grinder, a shaper, 
a lathe and a punch press (we'll lend you 
the dies). Our engineers, the men who 
developed the Double-Quick process, 
have worked out a complete set ot work 
charts and assembly directions. Send for 
them 


The examples 
could be multiplied. You might find 
it advantageous to point out that your 
one-time competitor’s product is bet- 


You get the idea. 


ter than yours for certain applica- 
Even that isn’t so unthinkably 
fantastic if you're still in the groove 


tions. 


of our new thought-pattern. 


—. 


; _\RE Be 


THE, ENGINEERS 


SELL IT to the engineers! In radio, as in any tech- 
nical industry, the men who set the specifications 
for buying—the engineers—are your vital market. 
They are the men you have to reach—to sell! 


The Institute of Radio Engineers numbers as its 
members the key technical men of the radio indus- 
try—and their publication—their reference book— 
their contact with developments in the field—is the 
Proceedings of the |. R. E—The Monthly Magazine 





of Radio Engineering. 


93.5% Paid Circulation is Among Radio Engineers! 


6823 


NET PAID 


CIRCULATION 
CONCENTRATED 
WHERE IT COUNTS 
MOST! 


Chicago 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R-E 
THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


WILLIAM C. COPP— National Advertising Manager 
SCOTT KINGWILL 
Central States Representative 
228 North La Salle St. 


ME. 3-5661 


DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Representative 


Mills Building 445 Western Pacific Bldg 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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In fact, nothing is unthinkable, 
nothing is fantastic—except the use 
of conventional competitive adver- 
tising copy today. 


You'll see some very familiar copy 
themes and some strange new ones. 
Advertising’s job hasn’t been com 
pletely changed, it’s simply been en 
larged. If advertising can handle its 
bigger job, it will come out of the war 
a more mature, more highly respected 
more self sufficient institution than 
it was before December 7, 1941. 

And you—you who have the cour- 
age and vision to use advertising as a 
weapon of total war—you’ll come out 
of the war with your intangible 
plant, your name prestige, your cus- 
tomer relations, your market stand- 
ing, in the best possible shape. 

Reason No. 1: people who read 
your ads are going to think, “Here’s 
one helluva smart outfit. Here’s a 
company that’s alive, alert, aggres- 
sive, that knows what the score is.” 
Reason No. 2: even though you com- 
mit the cardinal sin of sending your 
perfectly good customer across the 
street to do business with your com- 
petitor, that customer will be back 
for more of your straight thinking 
solutions to his problems. Reason No. 
3—and vastly more important than 
any other factor—all of your post- 
war planning will be shot to hell if 
we lose this war. 

Q.E.D.? 

A simple, easily acquired thought- 
pattern will do the trick. Remem- 
ber, stop thinking of your company 
Start thinking of it as 
Make 


messages 


as an entity. 
a department of U.S.A.. Inc. 
of your advertisements 
transmitted over an_ intra-corpora- 
tion Communications system. 


Oh, yes, one more thing. Better 


start now. Tomorrow may be too 


late. 


Smith Adds Duties; 
Young Promoted by M&T 


Merritt L. Smith, advertising manag: 
Metal and Thermit Corporation, N: 
York, has been appointed assistant sal 
manager and will continue to direct 
company's advertising activities 

Charles D. Young, formerly dist 
manager of the company’s Chicago off 
has been appointed sales manager of! 
welding division 


Miss Dwelley at Vickers 

Ferne Dwelley, formerly of Ton 
Johnson Company, Kalamazoo, 1s 
directing the advertising of Vicker’s, 
Detroit 
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With an Honorable Service Record of 64: Years 


... and Citations for Distinguished Service 


American Builder is a veteran of three wars, with 
an unmatched record among building publications 
of 64 years of continuous and successful service to 
the industry. During these years American Builder 
has been cited for distinguished service to the trade. 
because of its influential and effective editorial cam- 
paigns. It frequently serves as spokesman for the 
building industry. Some of its notable contribu- 
tions include the now-famous February 1934 “‘Re- 
Employment” issue, which was an important in- 
fluence in formation of FHA. Again in 1937 its 
“More House for the Money” campaign provided 
inspirational and educational material that helped 
building men overcome growing sales resistance. 
Effective supplementary relations work helped re- 
vive lagging building. In April 1941, its “Low 
Cost of Good Construction” and in later issues, 
“What Price Houses”, together with other editorial 
features, again won expressions of appreciation 
from readers and advertisers alike. 

Experience over a long period of years. under 
business conditions of all kinds, shows that Amer- 
ican Builder circulation (like other representative 
paid circulations) fluctuates with changing condi- 
tions. In boom times it expands. In time of de- 
pression or war it shrinks. Yet there remains a 
minimum below which it does not fall. That is 
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American Builder's permanent circulation. Only a 
publication like American Builder that has expe- 
rienced and survived depressions, booms and wars 
can acquire “aged-in-the-wood,” permanent reader- 
ship of this type. American Builder maintains per- 
manent readership among responsible and substan- 
tial representatives of the building industry—the 
kind of customers around whose business success- 
ful manufacturing enterprises are built. 

The manufacturer who maintains wartime cus- 
tomer relations through American Builder adver- 
tising has an audience with the stability and buy- 
ing power he needs and wants. 


WORLD’S GREATEST BUILDING PAPER 


AMERICAN @ 
BUILDING AGE RUTDER 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
105 W. Adams Street 30 Church Street 



















































[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 


Caterpillar Tractor 


ployes as well as to owners and pros- 
pects. 

Then there’s another problem direct 
mail may help solve. If you're having 
trouble getting materials—if your 
vendors seem to feel your machines 
are not playing a major role in the 
war—how about a direct mail pro- 
gram to tell them the story? It should 
be designed for that one job, but you'll 


be surprised how much existing ma- 















terial can be used, and we believe 
you'll be surprised at the results you 
will get. Try it on your material bot- 
tlenecks and also use direct mail to 
thank the vendors when they break 
the bottleneck. 

Finally, let’s think a minute about 
our boys in the service. What a grand 
lot they are! How proud we are of 
them and how eagerly we await their 
return to their peacetime jobs. But in 
the meantime are we doing everything 
we can to keep them in touch with 
the company, their buddies in the 
plant and what those boys are doing. 




















A SELLERS MARKET 


NEVER LASTS 















Far-sighted suppliers in the construction industry 


are redoubling their efforts to increase “customer pro- 


duction”. 
of their dealers. 


.. to strengthen and consolidate the position 
In tomorrow’s intensified competi- 


tion highest customer satisfaction and fullest dealer 


cooperation will be required to close every sale. Con- 
struction Digest can do this “maintenance” job thor- 


oughly .. 


. at the lowest cost... 


in your choicest mar- 


ket, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 


Construction Digest serves 8,000 contractors, engi- 


neers and public works officials. 


Its editors are leav- 


ing no stone unturned to collect, edit and publish the 


most complete, 


news of the industry. 


authoritative and up-to-the-minute 
Your story in Construction 


Digest will be seen, read and acted upon by the men 


you want to reach. 


ONSTRUCTION [JIGEST 


IMinots Indiana Ohio Public Work 





Indianapolis 
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Ann M. Whittlesey, office manager, The 
Griswold-Eshelman Company, Cleveland in- 
dustrial agency, conducted a one-woman 
scrap drive in the office building and col- 
lected over a ton of metal in a few offices 


Certainly direct mail is the one and 
only way of doing this job, and if you 
haven’t tried it for this purpose you 
have a real thrill awaiting you. 

But the clock is running out. So, 
as we part let’s remember that today 
there are more opportunities for serv 
ice, more need for hard work, more 
rewards for vision and courage than 
ever before, so let’s bring the best that 
is in us to every job we have to do. 
And let all of us dedicate every bit of 
our work to serving our country and 
our customers. If we do this we can 
not fail to serve our companies as well 

Goodbye and good luck. 


New Riordan Accounts 


The Harwood Company, electrical ca 
ble connector manufacturers, Los Angeles 
Avia Products Company, electrical aircraft 
equipment, Los Angeles; and Wester: 
Aero Products Company, Burbank, a: 
new advertising accounts of the John H 
Riordan Company, Los Angeles 


Randall to Public Relations 


George L. Randall has been appointed 
public relations manager, Wickwir 
Spencer Steel Company, New York, ha‘ 
ing served previously as advertising mar 
ager. Along with his new work he 
continue in charge of advertising 


Chenoweth Returns to Goodrich 


L. H. Chenoweth, manager of mat 
facturers sales, The B. F. Goodrich Cor 
pany, Akron, O., has resumed his dut 
after serving with the War Product 
Board in Washington 


Directs Sava Advertising 

The Sava Company, New York 
Philadelphia, specialist in the mainten 
and lubrication of elevator cables, has 
pointed Swertfager & Hixon, New Y 
to direct its new advertising program 
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The Magazine of Modern Coal 
MECHANIZATION, _ INC. 


MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C 


} A ), bhish ers 
MECHANIZATION MECHANNUAL 
THE THE BOOK OF 
MAGAZINE OF MECHANIZATION 


MODERN COAL PROGRESS 
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~ TOOLS 
of WAR 


THEY ALL BEGIN 
WITH A HOLE 
IN THE GROUND! 


COAL is the basic war industry! 
As such it must produce in 1942 
some 600-million tons; in 1943 
still greater tonnage!. In 1942 
coal represented a market to- 
talling approximately $260-mil- 
lion. 


MECHANIZATION reaches this 
market effectively. More than 
13,000 copies each month are re- 
ceived and read by 95% of this 
great purchasing power. 


MECHANNUAL is the authority 
upon coal mine management and 
operation; in active use in some 
300 coal companies producing 
about 85% of the annual ton- 
nage. 
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INVESTIGATE 
THE COAL 
MARKET 
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| CONTINUED FROM Pace 35] 


Lincoln Electric 


ess that all of the industry’s price re- 
ductions had been pioneered by The 
Lincoln Electric Company, the com- 
pany’s position in the industry was 
enhanced. Our sales promotion pro- 
gram has never let the users of the arc 
welding process forget that The Lin- 
coln Electric Company has been the 
pioneer in both cost reduction and in 
new dev elopments of all types affect- 


ing ¢t he process. 


Naturally, the basis for any long- 
term policy of price reduction must 
rest on a similar long-term basis for 
reducing manufacturing costs. The 
methods by which The Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company has consistently reduced 
manufacturing costs may be of inter- 
est in that they may point the way for 
greatly reduced manufacturing costs 
by industry generally. 

The reduction in manufacturing 
costs has been accomplished by a co- 
Speration between management, stock- 
holders, and workers, which we be- 
lieve is rare in industry. In essence, this 





We Could Make a Few 
More Publishers Happy 





HE JOB of getting out a trade periodical is no sinecure. We 
know because we've been on the printing end of leading 
business publications for many years. 


Briefly, our long experience (nearly two score years!) has 
taught us how we can best fit into the publisher's work-scheme 
so as to (1) save his time; (2) relieve him of some of the work 
he’s been doing; (3) get his periodical out on schedule; (4) do 
a bang-up printing job at a reasonable price. 


That’s putting it to you as tersely as we can, Mr. Publisher. 
If you want to shift some of your “grief” on to us, we'll gladly 
take over . . . and it’s dollars to doughnuts you'll heave a sigh 
of relief and life will become more livable again. 


Let us give you a detailed description of our facilities. No 


obligation, you know. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100... 210 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 


Frem Cepy...... 


MERI 





CAN 
MILER 





Mailing.......ALL IN ONE PLANT 


Four well known publications in 
the grain trade a weekly, a 
semi-monthly and two monthlies 

all produc ed regularly im our 
plant. Unusual, perhaps, but in- 
dicative of the way we do things 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
eon seressen ve -o~ 
One of the latest pieces of copy in the in- 
stitutional campaign of United States Rub- 
ber Company now appearing in newspapers 
throughout the country. The outspoken mes- 
sages are drawing widespread comment. 
Campbell-Ewald of New York is the agency 


cooperation has achieved productivity 
on the part of the individual worker 
which is unique. This productivity has 
been accomplished by long-term con- 
structive management policies includ- 
ing increases in earnings, until at the 
present time, workers average an hour- 
ly wage comparable to none other in 
industry. 

The cost savings effected by these 
policies have been the basis for the 
long term price reduction policies of 
The Lincoln Electric Company. 

Technological improvements in the 
process of arc welding have undoub- 
tedly been partially responsible for 
the increase in its use. Without doubt, 
the mushroom growth during the last 
three years has been in part the ma- 
turity of a vast educational program 
during the last twenty-five years. Yet 
most significant is the net cost of the 
arc welding process to the user today 
That cost is the end result of success 
ive price reductions pioneered by The 
Lincoln Electric Company. 

Mack Trucks Using Newspapers 


Expanding its wartime advertising pt 
gram, Mack Trucks, Inc., is using new 
papers to supplement the present ser! 
of four-color ads in The Saturday Even 
Post and Collier's. These newspaper 
vertisements will announce the Truck ar 
Bus Conservation meetings sponsored | 
Mack which are currently being he 
throughout the country in codperati 
with the Office of Defense Transportati 
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ARKET DATA 
‘ | sy ’ / f . / 


—a valuable and important addition to the edi- 


torial material. 


The Market Data Book is sent to every 
subscriber of Industrial Marketing, of which it 





is a part. It repays its cost many times over 
through the speed and accuracy with which it 
supplies essential information to industrial 
advertising and marketing executives. If you 
are not already a subscriber to Industrial Mar- 
keting, send your order for a year’s subscription 
at $2 now, and make sure of receiving this 


unique and indispensable reference book. 








THe Market Data Book 


Published by Industrial Marketing 





NEW YORK “ CHICAGO LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 

Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 

330 W. 42ND ST. 100 E. OHIO ST. GARFIELD BUILDING RUSS BUILDING 
ee 
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DON'T NEGLECT THIS 
2 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET! 


The shoe and leather industry needs 
materials and equipment to continue 
capacity production of vital mate- 
rials for military and civilian use. 
Your product may be badly needed. 
If it is, you can best reach this great 


market through the pages of 





HIDE AND LEATHER 
AND SHOES 


Edited for the men who do the in 


dustry’s buying and planning. Pub 
lished weekly, read and respected by 
more influential men than any other 


paper in the field 
e 


HIDE AND LEATHER'S 
BLUE BOOK 


A comprehensive directory continu 
ously used by the industry for its 
authoritative listings of all branches 
of the industry, and their sources of 
supply. Used by hundreds of con 
cerns to keep their names on the 
desks of shoe and leather executives 


twelve months of the vear. 


The shoe and leather industry looks 
to these publications for complete, 
accurate, and timely information: 
calls on the staff for counsel and 
special services You may do the 
same. If you believe your product 
may have a place in this great mar 
ket, please write us, You will re 
ceive our candid opinion, market in 
formation, and at no obligation. 


HIDE AND LEATHER 
AND SHOES 


The International Shoe and 
Leather Weekly 


300 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 











[CONTINUED FROM Pace 37] 


Printed Promotion 


it to the men at their homes. The 
publication is devoted entirely to ideas 
for getting better service out of War- 
ner & Swasey lathes. To stimulate 
material a prize contest is being con- 
ducted. 

There are still industrial concerns, 
which, faced with plant shut-down 
because of lack of materials for manu- 
facture in civilian goods, are using 
printed materials to secure sub-con- 
tracts; and vice versa, those with 
prime contracts which are securing 
sub-contractors. 

Of course, there are many concerns 
which are offering products for sale, 
but those products are substitutes for 
others which cannot be secured—they 
are in most cases products which are 
very urgently needed by many con- 
cerns for use in their industrial pro- 
duction of war products. 

Let us repeat again that the big 
trend is toward helpful information. 
There is some flag waving yet to be 
seen, but in most cases it is by com- 
panies which have won the Army- 
Navy “E” for being helpful in the 
war effort, and what flag waving they 
do indirectly helps to stimulate other 
plants and other workers as well as 
to encourage the workers in their own 
plants. However, this is only a very, 
very small part of the industrial print- 
ed matter being issued today. 

Trenv No. 6—More efficient cata- 
logs, brief, factual, illustrative mate- 
rial: 

1. Better indexing for speedier ac- 
tion in finding the exact products 
needed. 

2. Looseleaf—Changes are coming 
through so rapidly that it is almost 
impossible to keep the catalog up-to- 
date. Therefore, a catalog must either 
be looseleaf or be such that it can be 
replaced very easily. Some people are 
issuing their catalogs in sections which 
can be combined in a looseleaf book. 

3. Less pretentious covers are be- 
ing used and elaborate bindings are go- 
ing out the window. Catalogs don’t 
last as long as they used to and these 
expenses are not justified. 

4. More factual information is be- 
ing included but briefer. 

§. There are also better illustra- 
tions and more of them. 


6. Better guides to correct uses. In 


days of yore you could write the 
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manufacturer for more information; 
today time is more important. Many 
companies are specifying direct from 
data in catalogs. 

Trenp No. 7—Now a word about 
lists. That problem is tough; it is 
tougher today to keep up a list than 
ever before; tougher to get into plants; 
tougher to keep up with changes; 
tougher to get branches and jobbers to 
keep up with changes. 

In talking with the list department 
at McGraw-Hill I am told that aver- 
age changes in lists which ordinarily 
would be about twenty per cent over 
a year’s period are now running as 
high as seventy per cent. But this 
does not mean that list should be dis- 
carded. Last summer we mailed out 
over 50,000 booklets on rubber con- 
servation and got less than one per cent 
back from the post office. 

But we did get many requests for 
thousands of additional copies. From 
this experience and experiences other 
companies have had, I believe direct 
mail is getting to individuals now on 
the job even though addressed to their 
predecessors. This has been true espe- 
cially of helpful material sent in en- 
velopes clearly indicating that fact. 
Tricky titles and teasers, in my opin- 
ion, are not as valuable today as titles 
and envelope statements that indicate 
the character of the material. 


These seven trends pointed out are 
by no means the only ones. Also they 
represent trends up to yesterday. Un- 
doubtedly other trends are starting to- 
day and will be in full swing tomor- 
row. There is one thing you can be 
sure of: as long as our military forces 
are on the increase in numbers and in 
action, the need for war products will 
be on the increase and the necessity 
for greater production will continue. 

As this happens, this big objective 
of industrial printed promotion, name- 
ly, to do everything within its power 
to contribute to the war effort, be- 
comes more and more important. 


Gorham Has New Appointment 


The Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Company ha 
appointed Selden H. Gorham, manager o! 
dealer sales. Mr. Gorham has been wit! 
the Allis‘Chalmers sales organization sin 
1933, first with the Detroit district ofh« 
as a representative of the feed water treat 
ing department. For the past six years | 
has been in charge of sales and producti 
for that department 

As head of dealer sales, Mr. Gorha 
will supervise approximately 400 dealk 
throughout the country. He succeeds Sti 
ley J. Retzlaff, who has taken over t 
company’s trade relations department 
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New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 





‘ 
\ 


Brad-Vern's Reports, 1942" 


This volume gives detailed information 
n the business paper advertising sched- 
les of about 25,000 companies advertis 


ing to business and industry. By quarters, 


shows the business publications and the 
umber of pages in each that were used 
uring the last half of 1941 and the first 


six months of 1942. It is the only source 


f information of this kind. Used in con- 
ection with the, 1941 volume, the data 


will show who has increased their adver- 


tising, where they increased it, when they 


ncreased it, and how much space they 
have used. Space used in 416 business 


tl 
Paper Advertising Including Fundamen 
tals of Media and Media Selection.” This 


section has been prepared with the co 


i 


papers is tabulated 


The book also Carries a large new sec 
yn, “Brad-Vern’s Primer for Business 


peration of leading advertising, agency, 
nd publishing executives and contains 


practical and useful data of value to all 


dustrial advertisers 
Brad-Vern's Reports is the work of two 


sons of Vernon H. Van Diver, Sr., man- 


wer advertising division, Union Carbide 


¢ Carbon Corporation, New York 


Published by The Brad-Vern Company, 


135-21 Union Turnpike, Flushing, N. Y 


424 pages; 9x12 inches. Price $12.50 


Nuevo Diccionario Técnico-Commercial” 


This Spanish-English, English-Spanish 
ictionary should be invaluable to indus 


trial advertisers dealing with Latin Amer 


ican countries. It contains more than 50,- 


( 


10 words used in electrical, mechanical, 


hemical, and marine engineering, radio, 
mining, textile, and other industries: also 
modern words referring to mechanized 


nd motorized warfare, aviation, meteorol 
gy, etc.; words used in business and 


mmerce; conversion tables of weights 


nd measures, English and metric systems 


Published by The Chemical Publishing 
mpany, Brooklyn. 600 pages; thumb in- 


lexed. Price $10 


The Organization and Training of 


Industrial Fire Brigades" 


[his elaborately illustrated book con 
tutes a complete basic course of in- 
ction for private fire brigades in the 
thods and practices of the public fire 
partment and designed for use by them 
training industrial crews. It would be 
ful in civilian defense work 
-ublished by S. C. Toof & Co., Mem 
120 pages. Price, $1; special prices 
those engaged in training activities. 


he Anatomy of Advertising” 
olume I on this subject by Mark 


eman deals with the basic principles 
procedures of sound printed adver- 
g. The elements are isolated, classi- 
and interpreted with the help of 
ern readership research and scores of 
trations. Chapters discuss the estab- 
g of specific objectives: collecting and 
nizing campaign data; finding and 
the sales idea; finding a basic ad- 


vertising idea; sources of advertising ideas, 
and others. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 226 pages. Price, $3 


“Let's Write Good Letters” 


This book was prepared by Sherman 
Perry to help members of The American 
Rolling Mill Company write better busi- 
ness letters—letters that are clear, concise, 
tactful, and effective. It is a successor to 
“Making Letters’ Talk Business,” pub- 
lished in 1924, which received such great 
demand from business in general, it was 
released for outside distribution and went 
through six editions. 

Special sections are devoted to words, 
phrases, sentences, paragraphs, organiza 
tion of thought, sales letters, practical sug 
gestions for ofhice employes, managers, be- 


ginning stenographers, essential English, 
mechanics of punctuation, and report 
writing 


Published by The American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, O. 176 
pages. Price, $1, plus three per cent Ohio 
sales tax 


"Effects of the War on British Marketing” 


This seventy-four-page publication de 
scribes the various laws, regulations, and 
activities, affecting distribution in the 
United Kingdom and the effects of these 
measures upon the marketing system of 
that country. The material was drawn 
from British government publications 
Published by Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic Commerce. Available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. Price fifteen cents 


SAE Journal Aids 
Aircraft War Production 


SAE Members Set The Pace — SAE Journal 
Keeps Them Informed 


Since 1916 when the SAE and 
the Society of Aeronautical Engi- 
neers merged into one Society, the 
SAE has taken a leading part in 
aeronautical engineering. 

Today SAE members are taking 
the offensive on this vital war 
assignment and, with support from 
the aeronautical industries, are co- 
ordinating many important stan- 
dardization projects as one of their 
main activities. 

The SAE Journal aids this offen- 
sive by publishing in full the cream 
of aeronautical engineering papers 
— giving complete reports of SAE 
meetings — and interpreting the 
news related to the impact of war 
on the automotive and acronautical 
industries. 


ADVERTISING FORMS 
CLOSE !5th OF EACH MONTH. 

















SAE Journal 


published by 
Society of Automotive Engineers 


29 West 39th Street 
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GET YOUR FREE COPY 

If you have anything to do with advertis- 
ing, dealing with the transportation and dis 
tribution of freight, whether by rail, truck 
trailer, water, or air, this free 50-page manual, 
“A Guide to Effective Freight Transportation 
Promotion,” will be of interest to you. Write 
for your free copy today. Factual data in 
this manual is based on a Ross Federal Re 
search Corporation study. This manual dis 
cusses, among other things, opportunity for 
promotion of war and post-war freight serv 
ices, influencing factors in selecting of freight 
carrier service and problems encountered, 
what shippers want stressed in freight adver 
tising, and shows over fifty examples of cur 
rent freight advertisements. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 
422 S. Market Street Chicago, III. 
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details. 


CCA NBP 
MACHINE TOOL 


BLUE BOOK 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. 
508 So. Dearborn St. ¢ Chicago 
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The Publicity Department Association of General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., main 
tains this service honor roll of its members now in the armed services. More than fifty are now 
in the Army and Navy and a periodic news letter and other activities are directed to them 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 32] 


1942 Metal Show 


times-a-day showing of its products in 
United 
were displayed on the top of the back 


use. Flags of the Nations 
board. 

The heaviest machine exhibited at 
this year’s Metal Show was a die cast- 
ing machine by Lester-Phoenix Inc., 
Cleveland. 

The Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany, New York, made use of circular 
recesses in a deep background display 
to show large open books explaining 
Molybdenum in steel and Molybdenum 
in gray iron. These were blow-ups 
of regular company books on the sub- 
ject. 

The Cleveland 
featured 


Graphite Bronze 
a display titled, 


The display 


Company 
“Metal Conservation.” 
offered samples of bearings and bush- 
ings with star labels indicating the 
amount of copper and tin saved from 
a similar product of copper. 

Babcock & Wilcox Company, New 
York, listed how B& W refractories 
were contributing to the war effort 
in the boilers of naval vessels, war 
plants, and central stations, and in 
the manufacture of aircraft, tanks, 
and guns. 

Howe & Son, Inc. of Hinsdale, 
N. H., exhibited several new products 
in the line of sharpeners, grinders, and 
polishers. 

The Abrasive Wheel Department of 


the Manhattan Rubber 
Passaic, N. J., was in 


Company, 

production 
operation, cutting forging blanks of 
aluminum. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Com 
pany, New York, presented a large 
diorama of a steel mill, complete with 
sound, animated trains, lights, and 
countryside. 

Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, 
Pa., offered a color film, ‘World's 
Largest Plate Mill,” showing opera 
tions in the Lukens’ plant. 

Enthusiasm for the National Metal 
Congress & Exposition was without 
equal in the history of the annual 
event. Exhibitors were highly pleased 
with the tremendous attendance and 
the interest shown in their offerings. 
So great was the interest and the 
benefits derived that some felt that, 
while general conventions had _ been 
discouraged, the might 
definitely encourage this show next 
The expositions showed the tre 
technica! 


government 


year. 


mendous mechanical and 


progress made during the past year. 
Direct Jones Advertising 

C. Walker Jones Company, Philad: 
phia, maker of Jomac works gloves for | 
dustrial use, Jomac coveralls for air w 
dens, and Jomac fire blankets for ind 
trial safety, have appointed Gray & R 
ers, Philadelphia, to direct its adverts! 


Smallest House Organ 

Orville E. Reed, Detroit, issues what 
claims is the “world’s smallest h 
organ,” the “IMP” which is printed 
a post-card. It is now in its third year 
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In Step ¢ $ ¢ 


Kak KKK KKK KKK 


Bernice E. Loner of the advertising 
lepartment of Acme Steel Company, Chi- 
go, has reported for duty at Fort Des 
Moines as a member of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps 


CaRROLL B. Cook, C. A. Corrigan Ad- 
ertising Agency, Rockford, Ill., is now a 
private at Camp J. T. Robinson, Ark., 
6ist Bn., 13th Regt., Comp. D, Ist Plat 


R. R. BRUNNER, sales manager, Bendix 
Radio Division, Bendix Aviation Corpo- 
ration, Baltimore, is a captain in the Army 
Air Forces, Washington, D. C 


The advertising department of Com- 
mercial Credit Company, Baltimore, is 
now minus LiguT. jg. MICHAEL SHEE- 
iAN, USNR, formerly advertising man 
ager, stationed at Quonset Navai Air 
Base, R. I., and Lizut. THomMas O. Mc- 
Davip formerly promotion manager, and 
secretary, Maryland Industrial Marketers, 
attending the Army Aijr Forces Officers 
School, Miami, Fla 


Forrest K. Foster, formerly in the 
Pittsburgh advertising sales office of In 
istrial Equipment News, is now stationed 

Miami Beach, Fla., with the 580th 
[echnical School Squadron 


RALPH N. Ives, formerly of the adver 
tising staff of T raffic World, has com 
pleted a training course in photography 
it the Air Corps Technical School, Lowry 
Field, Denver, Colo., and has been com: 

ssioned a second lieutenant 


ALFRED J. HouGuHTon, Eastern repre: 
sentative of Case-Shepperd-Mann_ publi 
tions, has been commissioned a first lieu 
tenant in the Army Sanitary Corps and is 
n leave of absence, stationed at Carlisle 
Barricks, Pa. His position is being filled 
William J. Gibson, formerly advertis- 
manager, Diesel Power and Die sel 


portation 


Malcolm Muir Arrives 
In England for Observation 


Malcolm Muir, publisher, Newsweek 
1 chairman of the War Committee, Na 
al Association of Manufacturers, has 
ed in England where he went to get 
re background material from that key 
r of global war, and where, as chair 
of the NAM War Committee he will 
at first hand how great British in 
tries have met and so_ successfully 
ed the problems of their Herculean 
war effort and how British business has 
the impact of total war economy 
nless the American press fully under- 
is British aims and plans and how our 
expanding army in Britain is coop- 
ng in the common plan,” Mr. Muir 
ired, “we cannot adequately interpret 
jispatches our great staffs of corre- 
dents are sending over daily.” 
istribution of critical war materials 
the British price control system are 
subjects he intends to study in his 
Another objective of the trip, he 
“is to open doors for a greater ex 
ge of information and facts between 
ndustrialists and businessmen of our 
nations.” 


Business Publishers International 
Makes Staff Promotions 
James L. Gilbert, vice-president, has 


been made executive vice-president, Busi- 
ness Publishers International Corporation, 
New York, to coérdinate all company ac- 
tivities 

George L. Quisenberry, vice-president 
and editorial director, will also direct the 
company’s trade and public relations ac 
tivities 

K. Presbrey Bliss has been made assis- 
tant to John Abbink, president. The field 
work formerly done by Mr. Bliss will be 
handled by Frank Kurka who has been 
transferred from _ Philadelphia. John 
Gomez succeeds Mr. Kurka, and S. M 
Huestis takes over the Detroit territory, 
succeeding the late J. A. Cassell 


Jackson Secretary AAIE 

C. L. Jackson, editor of “Acme News,” 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago, has been 
named secretary of the American Associa 
tion of Industrial Editors, succeeding Alva 
B. Walton who has moved up to the treas 
urer’s position. Mr. Jackson joins the 
governing body of the association follow 
ing the resignation of Ed Grout, first vice 
president, and the subsequent change in 
officers 


Sullivan Made Sales Manager 

Arthur G. Sullivan has been promoted 
to general sales manager of the Buffalo 
Fire Appliance Corporation, Buffalo, New 
York, having served as sales manager of 
the apparatus division for the past sev 
eral years 


Meet Mr. WEST: 


* we 





Mr. West is a composite man—a combi- 
nation of Henry Kaiser, Donald Douglas, 
Dutch Kindelberger, Tom Girdler, produc- 
tion and maintenance engineers, works 
managers, plant superintendents, pur- 


chasing agents—men who make the de- 
cisions when it comes to purchasing your 
materials, your component parts, your 
machinery, your services—in the vastly 
expanded 11 Western States— 


$10,500,000,000 MARKET 


But Mr. West’s mushrooming plants have growing pains! He needs 
help! You can meet Mr. West thru the pages of WESTERN MA- 
CHINERY & STEEL WORLD because it is his favorite business paper. 
That's because it gives him new, workable ideas which he can adapt 
to his western plant which has its own mountain-bound manufacturing 
and labor problems, problems different from those of the east. And, 
too, he reads it because it pictures his and his close friends’ achieve- 
ments, celebrations and conventions! These are the men he shot 
marbles with! You'll meet Mr. West with “under-the-skin” selling 


conditions when you advertise in 





(tine HINERY 


STEEL WORLD 


500 SANSOME STREET @ SAN FRANCISCO 


Get your share of the $10,500,000,000 Market! Send 
for free sample copy and information! MEET MR. WEST! 
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A ) weanm=TODAY 


no manufacturer can have too many They 
gauge how extensively your regular line can 
help others make ammunition for ammuni- 
tion can help others keep the wheels 
of industry turning at peak efficiency Tops 
in today’s high priority markets are Welding, 
Flame Cutting and Brazing—the markets that 
look to THE WELDING ENGINEER for 
leadership Concentrate on these growing 
markets to get highest priority orders 


@ THE WELDING ENGINEER is 
the preferred publication of men 
who direct welding operations. The 
most important specifying influence 
in the far-flung welding field, they 
determine how each job is to be 
done and what products will be 
used. Tell them your story regu- 
larly in THE WELDING ENGI 
NEER 


te Yelding Engineer 


506 Se. Wabash Ave. Chicago, I. 


Pioneer Business and Technical Journal 
of The Welding Industry 


THE WELDING INDUSTRY'S 
CATALOG BOOK 


If you make products used in the 
welding field investigate THE WELD- 
ING ENCYCLOPEDIA'S Eleventh 
Edition, now in preparation Write 
today for complete details 














il Pl is your best medium 
] ant to advertise to this 
$14,000,000,000 
yearly industry. 
CHICAGO ; 


The biggest industry in 
the United States is the dairy industry and 
FLUID MILK makes up nearly 40% of it. 





Industrial Advertisers 
Share Direct Mail Honors 


Seven of the special awards for out- 
standing direct mail in the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association annual competi- 
tion announced last month went to in 
dustrial advertisers. These were: 


Merck & Company, Inc., New York, for 
“The Best Example of Modern Typog- 
raphy in a Direct Mail Campaign.” 
Awarded by Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice- 
president, American Type Founders Sales 
Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J 


Whitehead Metal Products Company, 
Inc.. New York, for “The Best Series of 
Direct Mail Pieces Designed to Step Up 
War Production.” Awarded by Homer 
J. Buckley, president, Buckley, Dement & 
Company, Chicago 


Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, Mich., 
for “The Campaign Including the Most 
Effective Use of House Organs—Internal 
and, or External.” Awarded by G. D 
Crain, Jr., Publisher, INDUSTRIAL MarR 
KETING, Chicago 


American Chain & Cable Company, 
Inc., American Cable Division, Bridgeport, 
Conn.. for “The Most Outstanding In- 
dustrial Direct Mail Campaign.” Awarded 
by David F. Beard, sales manager, Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Direct 
Mail Division, New York 


American Bandage Corporation, Chi 
cago, for “The Most Outstanding Letter 
Campaign.” Awarded by Arthur W 
Theiss, sales promotion manager, The 
Ohio National Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati 

The Eagle-Picher Sales Company, Cin 
cinnati. for “The Most Outstanding Di 
rect Mail Campaign Promoting Conserva- 
tion and Maintenance of Equipment 
Awarded by Julian G. Wolfner, general 
sales manager, R. L. Polk & Company, 
Detroit 


TelAutograph Corporation, New York, 
for “The Letter or Campaign of Letters 





will be just another paper. 


Special Delivery to 
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for a paper in the Machine Tool field. 


Representative for New England 


Here is a fertile fie ld for an aggressive publisher's representative who is looking 


Our publication is established in a specialized and important division of the 
machine tool industry. Current accounts will be turned over on a satisfactory 
percentage basis which will help defray expenses. 

The representative we want has sold or is familiar with industrial advertising. 
He knows manufacturers of machines, tools, materials and accessories in New 


England. He also knows New England advertising agencies. 


And—he doesn’t represent so many publications that ours 


This is no gold mine but it is a wonderful opportunity to do a thorough job 
and reap a substantial harvest. An excellent “plowing” job has been done 
and prompt, vigorous follow-up will be profitable. 

From now until the first of the year, time’s-a-wasting. If you are interested 
and have the proper qualifications, write immediately for an appointment and 
give a brief but concise story of your background. Better send your letter 


Box 224, Industrial Marketing 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Most Effectively Combining Sales Results 
with the Cultivation of Good Will.” 
Awarded by Nicholas Samstag, circulation 
promotion manager, Time, Life and For 
tune magazines 


Other industrial advertisers among the 
direct mail leaders for 1942 are: Ameri 
can Chain & Cable Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., J. O. Lasher, advertising director 
The Clark Controler Company, Cleve 
land, Ernest C. Roberts, advertising man 
ager; The Dodge Chemical Company, Bos 
ton, Sydney H. Heathwood, advertising 
manager; The Eagle-Picher Sales Company, 
Cincinnati, E. L. Gouedy, advertising 
manager: Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., J. E. Sease, assistant to 
the vice-president; North American Rayon 
Corporation, New York, John D. Halla 
ren, advertising manager; Phoenix Metal 
Cap Company, Inc., Chicago, H. J. Hig 
don; Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve 
land, Elmer J. Kopf; The Shelby Salesbook 
Company, Shelby, O., John Plank, arver 
tising manager; Hercules Powder Com 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Del., Miss Eliza 
beth B. Stroud, editor “The Hercules 
Mixer’; Koppers Company, American 
Hammered Piston Ring Division, Balti 
more, P. E. Chamberlain, sales promotior 
manager; 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ralph Winslow, director of ad 
vertising; National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, Inc., Chicago, Edward |] 
Pechin, chairman attendance promotion, 
Richard D. Scheer, vice-chairman; Shell 
Oil Company, Inc., New York, W. M 
Thompson, editor; Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, Chicago, Wesley I. Nunn, ad 
vertising manager; B. F. Sturtevant Com 
pany, Inc., Boston, J. C. Thompson, gen 
eral sales manager: 


Whitehead Metal Products Company, 
Inc., New York, J. R. Joyce, advertising 
manager; The Louis Allis Company, Mil 
waukee, Van B. Hooper, advertising man 
ager; Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Herdon A. Oliver, Jr.; Asso 
ciated Truck Lines, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., J. H. Fles, treasurer; Broderick @& 
Bascom Rope Company, St. Louis, George 
T. Born, advertising manager; Dixie Mer 
cerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
George R. West, Jr.; Eastwood-Nealley 
Corporation, Belleville, N. J.. H. G 
Specht, vice-president and general man- 
ager; The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corpora- 
tion, Fostoria, O., C. W. McDaniel, vice 
president; 


International Fibre Board  Limuitea, 
Gatineau, Quebec, Canada, F. C. John 
stone, advertising and sales promotion 
manager; Lane-Wells Company, Los An 
geles, M. E. Montrose, vice-president and 
general sales manager; Plymouth Cordag 
Company, North Plymouth, Mass., J. S 
Bradford, advertising manager; Simmond 
Aerocessories, Inc.. New York, W. R 
Enyart, president; The Standard Registe 
Company, Dayton, O., R. E. Alexander 
manager sales planning division; Walla 
Barnes Company, Bristol, Conn., H. ! 
Beid, vice-president 


Business papers included among ¢ 
direct mail leaders for 1942 are: Aviati 
T. V. Bihler, mail promotion manag: 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering a 
Food Industries, J. W. Robertson, prot 
tion manager; Factory Management 4 
Maintenance, Arthur C. Kemble, 
promotion manager 
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“ ,. + subjects considered taboo by 


other hospital publications... 











E have just issued a report which 

summarizes what has been happen- 
ing in the hospital publication field. 
Hospital Management, through its ex- 
clusive Washington editorial service, has 
brought about changes in legislation of 
primary importance to hospitals and 
their suppliers. And it is now leading 
the battle against extension of the social 
security payroll deduction tax which 
might wreck the voluntary hospital sys- 
tem and the group hospital plans which 
are now serving 6,000,000 people. This 
report is available to advertisers and 
officials on request. 
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HIS striking phrase was used by the head of one of 
the greatest hospitals in the United States, in order- 
ing 25 copies of the September issue of Hospital Man- 
agement, which discussed frankly and in great detail the 
recent resignation of the superintendent of the Presby- 


terian Hospital of Chicago. 


The resignation was “front page news" because it was 
based on the decision of the hospital to appoint a medi- 
cal director who would also be the head of the hospital, 
to whom the superintendent would report. This created 
a controversial issue of major proportions—reported 


fully and frankly in HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, but 


nowhere else. 


The enthusiasm of hospital administrators for HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT is based on their knowledge that it has 
the courage and enterprise to deal with every subject 
which concerns the successful administration of the in- 
stitutions to which 10,000,000 sick and injured patients 
look for medical, surgical and nursing care. And it is this 
type of editorial service that has given HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT its sensational circulation and advertis- 


ing gains. 


The trend is to HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT—and the 
trend was started by readers. Advertisers are merely 
taking note of the fact that the hospitals of America 
respond to a magazine which regularly discusses vital 
subjects "considered taboo by other hospital publica- 
tions." 


Hosprrat MANAGEMENT 


The only hospital publication which is a member of both the ABC and ABP 








330 W. 42ND ST. 
ayy 


100 E. OHIO ST. 
@ CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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HEAT TREATING 
FORGING 


The steady increase in demands 
for forgings, stampings, etc., be- 
cause of the war program, nec- 
essarily indicates an active mar- 
ket for hammers, furnaces, re- 
fractories, cements, alloy steels, 
presses, hammerboards, cleaning 
equipment, burners, lubricants 
die blocks and many other lines 
of equipment and supplies 

You can reach this active mar 
ket through the advertising pages 
of HEAT TREATING AND FORG 
ING Your advertisement ap 
pearing each month in this paper 
will impress the features of your 
products upon those who buy or 
influence the buying of equip 
ment and supplies 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Engineers and 
in the Steel 


anxious to 


Operating Officials 
Manufacturing Indus- 
try are learn of your 
latest equipment available and how 
to make better use of your equip- 
ment now installed. You can be of 
real assistance to these men by us- 
ing informative copy in the adver- 
tising pages of BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT —the busi- 
ness paper they read _ regularly. 
Plan now to in e BLAST FUR.- 
NACE AND STEEL PLANT in 
your advertising budget for 1943. 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS x. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





| 





What local 








chapters 





N. 1 A. A. News 


of the National Industria! 


Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Errata 
NIAA Membership Roster 
RosertT | 


idvertising manager, Ca 
Chi igo 

H. Georce BLocu, owner, H. George 
Bloch Advertising Agency, St. Louis, was 


Hoover's title is assistant 
rdox Corporation, 


lso listed as Hans G. Bloch, Oakleigh R 
French & Associates, which is incorrect 
He left the French organization in March, 
1941 


Ropert E. AHRENSDORF, eastern rep- 


resentative. Gardner Publications, Inc., 
New York. is a private in the Army sta- 
tioned at Camp Upton, N. Y 

|. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising manager, 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Company, 


Towson, Md., is a vember of the Balti- 


nore chapter (23) and not a member-at- 


nan 


NIAA States Position on 
Irregular Media, Specials 


tions adopted by the 
Advertisers Associa 
City Conference re 
and irregular media 


rs and pub 


Copies of resolu 
National Industrial 
tion at its Atlantic 
garding 
were distributed to all 
lishers last month 

Declaring that the primary purpose of 
publications, programs, etc., is 
zations, asso- 


speci il issues 


membe 


irregular 
sued by trade 
ciations, professional societies, political par 
ties, and the like is to secure revenue to 
support the organization responsible for 
publication, one resolution 
that contributions made for space in such 
media, if charged to advertising, constitute 


or other organi 


such asserts 








For information about the 
NIAA Victory Promotions Plan 
see page 53 





resource 


adequatk 


upon the 
without 


an unwarranted drain 
of national advertisers 


return and an economic waste of unjust 
fiable charge against the cost of distrib 

a v= . 
tion Therefore,” concludes the resol 


Industrial Advertise: 
itself on record 
‘advertising’ in su 


tion, “the National 
Association places 
firmly opposed to 
publications.” 
concerning special edi 
tions of newspapers and trade and ir 
dustrial publications were similar in ger 
eral. the latter one including the following 
paragraphs 

“Although members of the NIAA ha 
a high regard for legitimately 
publications and their 


The resolution 


conduct 


recognize prove 


worth as a means of conveying the adver 

tisers’ messages to their markets, experi 
: 

ence has shown that unjustifiable spec 


editions and special sections make inroads 
on regular schedules and therefore cu 
down the effectiveness of advertising t 
the detriment of the advertiser and the 
publisher 

“Sound business practice 
that single insertions or special advertise 
ments seldom benefit either the advertiser 
or in the long run, the publishers 

“Therefore, NIAA requests 
cooperation of publishers in helping t 
conserve advertising funds for legitimate 
and planned campaigns which prove of 
greater benefit in the long run alike to 
manufacturers and publishers.” 


recognizes 


increased 





Members of the executive committee of National Industrial Advertisers Association listen 
attentively to details of its Victory Promotions Plan being outlined by Vice-president Wilmer 
H. Cordes, manager of sales promotion and advertising, American Steel & Wire Senpee ny 


at a meeting last month in Cleveland. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. 
Toledo; 


Corporation, Michigan City, Ind.; 


Other officers, left to right, are: Harry A. Keene 
1.; Allen P. Colby, The National Supply Compeny 
Robert J. Barbour, Bakelite Corporation, New York; Frederic | 
Arnold J. Andrews, 


Lackens, The Hays 
Bucyrus- Erie P ni Milwautee: 


President Herbert V. Mercready, Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J.; J. A. M. 


Galilee, Canadian Westinghouse Co., 


quarters secretary, Chicago; 


Ltd., Hamilton, 
and Anthony Neher, 
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Ont.; Mildred R. Webster, | sd- 
Century Electric Company, St. Louis 
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NIAA President Herb Mercready addressed 
the Columbus, Ohio Industrial Marketers 
Oct. 22 on “The Battle Industrial Advertis- 
ers Have to Fight—to Win. At the left is 
J. X. Farrar, The Jeffery Mfg. Company, 
program chairman; at the right is Charles 
E. Brown, Denison Engineering Company, 
who is president of the Columbus chapter 


Wearstler to Pilot 
Youngstown Chapter 
Albert M Wearstler. president, Wear t 
} 


Advertising Inc., has been elected 
president, Youngs- 
town District Indus- 
trial Marketers, suc- 
ceeding William S 
Miller, director of 
advertising and sales 
education, The Gen- 
eral Fireproofing 
Company Other 
newly elected ofh- 
cers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, William H. Al- 
derdice, Commercial 
Shearing and Stamp- 
ing Company: secre- 
A. M. WEARSTLER tary, Helene E. 
Manypenny, advertis- 
x manager, Patterson Foundry and Ma- 
ine Company, East Liverpool, O.; treas- 
urer, William H. Schafer, assistant adver- 
tising manager, The General Fireproofing 
Company 





President Wearstler has appointed the 
following committee chairmen: Program, 
Richard P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Com 
pany; membership, Ira Thomas, Meek & 
Thomas, Inc.; publicity, William H. Al- 
lerdice; employment, Robert J. McCallis 
ter, Wearstler Advertising, Inc 

The Oct. 20 meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of scrap salvage campaigns in 
~ gg to the NIAA Victory Promotions 

in 


Toronto to Codperate in 
Advertising War Meet 


The Industrial Advertisers Association 
Ontario, Toronto, will coéperate with 
Association of Canadian Advertisers 
an industrial advertising session sched 
d for the opening meeting of the In 
national Advertising War Conference 
be held Nov. 11-13. 
The half day session will open with a 
cheon addressed by a key government 
ial concerned with war production and 
npower. Following luncheon will be « 
im session, featuring two full-dress pres- 
tations of leading war production drive 
paigns—one Canadian and one Amer- 
with Bert Trestrail, John Inglis 
pany, Ltd., acting as discussion leader. 
a discussion of war activities at its 
meeting, the chapter agreed upon the 
wing resolution: “To study the 
produced by the War Activities 
ittee of NIAA and correlate them 


with any other Canadian studies made on 
salvage, conservation, war advertising, em 
ployer-employe morale, problems of in- 
creasing production; to make this informa- 
tion available to chapter members who 
may be engaged in any one pr more ol 
those activities by their own companies; 
to make the accumulated data available 
to outside firms or organizations when so 
requested r 


Informative Advertising 


Needed to Win War: Irish 


Urging more informative industrial ad- 
vertising as a means of winning the war, 
W. E. Irish, editor, Industrial Equipment 
News, placed the job of providing that 
essential date squarely in the laps of ad- 
vertising managers and agency men in a 


talk before Rockford Industrial Marketers 
last month. 

Mr. Irish pointed out that in prewar 
days there were two types of industrial 
advertising, product and institutional. In 
the war effort, new needs have arisen 
from shortages of labor and technical 
training. He indicated that a plant man 
ager today could get necessary technical 
information either from his own experi- 
ence, from helpful salesmen, from edi- 
torial columns of business publications ot 
from advertising Many advertisers to 
day are recognizing the need and devot 
ing whole campaigns to the featuring of 
helpful literature, he said 

Since no one knows as much about a 
given machine as its manufacturer, Mr 
Irish recommended that the advertising 
profession dig for facts and develop litera 














beyond its present quick tempo. 





represents. 


the opportunity. 





EFFECTIVE COOPERATION 


Under the leadership of The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers the major engineering societies are now working, through 
industry and in cooperation with the WPB, to accelerate production 


The job is being done through production clinics in cooperation 


with the A.S.M.E. Local Sections, of which there are 70. 


Research, design, plant operation, production practices, the creation 
and adoption of standards and codes: These involve the interests 
and abilities of men who are forever searching for something better, 


and for services on which they can depend. 


And because “searching” engineers and industrial executives com- 
prise the authorship and readership of MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING, we believe you will enjoy a great advantage if you will 
synchronize your own services and industrial products to the far- 


reaching cooperative effort which MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


The advertising pages of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING provide 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


Published Monthly by 


THe AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
29 West 397TH Street, New York, N. Y. 
Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Iil. 
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Munitions 
PAINTING 


HIS IMPORTANT production oper- 
ation in manufacturing plants en- 
gaged in defense and war work is 
covered thoroughly by INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING magazine, the ONE pub- 

























































lication that has served the painting 
and finishing industry for more than 
18 years. 


Its editorial contents consist chiefly 
of articles on painting and finishing 
such needed items for defense and war 
as: aircraft, boats, tanks, trucks, guns, 
shells, U. S. service furniture and 
barracks equipment, sheet metal, wood, 
plastic and other products too numer- 
ous for classification here 


Sample copies, rate card and circula- 
tion information on request 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1142 North Meridian Street, indianapoli 
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168,000" ‘ 


OF THEM READ 


THE ROTARIAN 


They're the leaders of their com- 
munities—men who buy and influ- 
ence buying, not only for personal 
use, but for their businesses—now 
and after the war. 

You can reach this hand-picked 
group of executives with a single 
publication—The Rotarian—with- 
out waste circulation, with mini- 
mum duplication. 

And, remember— Rotarians read 
The Rotarian—regularly. Personal 
interview surveys plus thousands 
of letters on file show exception- 
ally high reader interest—and 
advertising results prove it. 


Let us give you some 
more interesting facts. 


- 
tHe Rotarian 
35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 


Jume 1942 issue 


t poid for 











Business Paper Advertisers Urged to 


Enter Competition for Best '42 Campaign 


|@ IF YOU feel that your business 
| paper advertising campaign during 
| 1942 has been outstanding, be sure 
to enter it for the award to be made 
| by the Chicago Business Papers Asso- 
ciation for the best all-’round use of 
business papers in 1942. Entries may 
be submitted by advertisers direct, 
their advertising agencies, or by pub- 
lishers. Jan. 31, 1943, is the dead- 
line. 

The contest has been established by 
the Chicago publishers to give recog- 





| nition and encouragement to the many 


advertisers who are making especially 


| effective use of space in business pub- 


| sa ° . ° 
| Chicago organization, 


Although sponsored by a 
the competi- 


lications. 


| tion is open to all advertisers in the 


| United States 


| factual description of the machine 


and Canada who use 
business paper advertising as part of 


| their promotional effort. 


The definition of the award is that 
it is to be given annually to the ad- 
vertiser who in the opinion of the 
jury of awards makes the best use 
of business paper advertising, through 
adequate use of space, effective copy 
and illustrations, and proper inte- 
gration with sales and sales promo- 
tion to enable the advertising objec- 
tives to be reached. 

In all cases, the entry must be ac- 





ture and advertising which will include a 
(in- 
cluding shortcomings), adequate installa- 
tion data, complete operating and main- 
tenance instructions. By developing such 
helpful data and placing it in the hands 
of shop men, not only can each machine 
be made to produce more efficiently on 
war work, but the manufacturer's codpera- 


tion in these critical days will reap rich 


rewards in postwar sales 


Technical Advertisers 
Hear Neil H. Borden 


Prospects of advertising in general in 
this country are brighter by comparison 
than those in England in spite of possible 
deepening shortages of manpower and ma- 
terials, Neil H. Borden, professor of adver- 
tising, Harvard Business school, asserted at 
the first meeting of the Techni 


seas yn's 


| cal Advertising Association, Boston, Sept 


25. Prof. Borden is nationally known for 
his valuable researches and accurate pre- 
dictions of trends in advertising, and is 


author of the current best seller, “The 
Economic Effects of Advertising.” 
Advertising volume, he said would 


probably not go too low because civilian 
supplies cannot be allowed to descend to 
the point of seriously damaging the morale 
of those who are working in war-produc- 
tion plants and on other home fronts. In- 
dustrial advertising in particular, Prof 


companied by a statement of the ad- 
vertising objectives, an explanation of 
the program of business paper adver- 
tising, and supporting evidence of re- 
sults. It is desired that entries be 
confined to the business paper adver- 
tisements alone and that all support- 
ing material and an explanation of 
how it was integrated in the cam- 
paign be described in the covering 
statement. 

Entries should be submitted not 
later than Jan. 31, 1943, to the Con- 
test Secretary, Chicago Business 
Papers Association, 100 East Ohio St., 
Chicago. It is expected that a de- 
cision of the jury of awards will be 
made by Feb. 20, and that formal an- 
nouncement and presentation of the 
award will be made early in March, 
1943. The award is to consist of 
an original design created by an artist 
of standing. It will be executed in 
other than essential material and will 
possess beauty and intrinsic value. 

The jury of awards will be made 
up of leading advertising managers 
and agency executives especially qual- 
ified by knowledge and experience to 
pass on the merits of advertising cam- 
paigns in the business paper field. In 
addition to the major award, honor- 
able mentions will be given by the jury. 
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Borden predicted, will hold all present 
gains and probably go on to new levels 
Among reasons for this he cited the war- 
time educational value of industrial adver- 
tising, its value as a tool in maintenance 
and extent of machine life, and as an aid 
in increasing production. 

He particularly stressed that com 
panies completely converted to war work 
could not afford to lose their identity 
through the war period, especially since 
financial restrictions now pretty well pre 
vent putting aside reserve funds with 
which to resume advertising in postwar 
markets. Rather, he advised an “adver 
tise as you go” policy during wartime, in 
stead of waiting until after the war for the 
chance to recapture former markets and 
win new ones in which no recognitior 
will have been cultivated. He stressed th« 
importance of “maintaining media” and 
pointed to the fact that advertising whic! 
supports the industrial press is allowabl: 
as costs in bids for war work 

Ross M. Cunningham, president of t! 
TAA, and professor of marketing at M 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
nounced the following committee chai 
manships: Employment, James H. Wa 
son, §. D. Warren Company; membershi; 
E. D. Fowle, McGraw-Hill Publishi: 
Company; postwar preparations, Haro 
Bugby, Walter B. Snow and Staff; pr 
gram, James J. Ryan, Rockwood Spr: 
kler Company; project, L. B. Battin, M 

















son-Neilan Regulator Company; publicity, 
joel H. Squier, Sutherland-Abbott; Vic- 
ory Promotion Plans, James T. Chirurg, 
james Thomas Chirurg Company. 


Philadelphia Launches 
New Publication 


The first issue of the “Eastern Indus- 
trial Advertiser,” a magazine published 
for the Eastern Industrial Advertisers to 
further the interests of the industrial ad- 
vertising profession in general and the 
EIA in particular, appeared last month. 

The new magazine contains complete 
reports of the activities of the Philadelphia 
chapter, its committees, and its member- 
ship. It covers monthly meetings in some 
detail, and will include occasional articles 
on phases of industrial advertising in 
which various members have had particu- 
lar experience. Page size is 834x11% 
inches, type page 7x10 inches. It is 
printed on coated stock by letterpress and 
is circulated to the entire chapter mem- 
bership and a number of companies and 
individuals in the Philadelphia area whose 
interests lie in industrial advertising. 


Product Copy Still Tops, 
Dr. Brown Tells Chicago 


A survey of the public's reaction to ad- 
vertising during wartime indicates it is by 
far more interesting in product copy than 
flag-waving institutional advertising, Dr. 
Lyndon O. Brown, vice-president in 
charge of marketing, media, and research, 
Lord & Thomas, told the Chicago Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association last month 
Dr. Brown revealed the findings of a sur- 
vey which covered 3,840 consumer inter- 
views, using 128 different advertisements 
of twelve types. Results indicate that 
people believe in advertising so much that 
they feel it should either advertise the prod- 
ict or the company, rather than be di- 
rected by the advertiser to build public 
morale. Morale building is a job for the 
government or perhaps the people's own, 
e inferred 
People are most interested in advertis- 
g which shows how to use a product or 
w to do certain things of interest to the 
ader Such advertising rated an index 
140. Direct product advertising pre- 
nted with a war atmosphere showed an 
nterest index of 107. Straight competitive 
lvertising using the argument of “better” 
1 similar claims rated 62 
Among institutional types of copy, that 
which delivers a specific “brass tacks” 
ssage of how the advertiser is helping 
war effort has the greatest public in- 
rest value, indexing at 140. “Why prod- 
ts are not available” copy ranks second 
general interest, and advertising about 
lucts of the future, third. Women, 
wever, show much less interest in these 
tters than men Good will advertis- 
with or without a war tie-in scored at 
“Flag waving” definitely kills any 
interest in advertising, and the pa 
tic morale-building type of copy (wav- 
the flag) ranked lowest in interest 
e. While the public generally is in 
ted in how a company is implement 
the war effort, men naturally register 





Opportunity for 
One-Man Agency or Free Lance 
vant more time to devote to creating new 


ss’ You want someone to protect your 
ests should war call you? If your gross 
*« is sufficient to carry you during § the 
iring in period, this medium-sized, well 


ished Chicago agency on mechanical, trans 
tion, food, ete. accounts has a most inter 
£ opportunity for you. Address Box No. 225, 
STRIAL MARKETING, CHICAGO 
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a keener interest in such advertising than 
women. 

The survey indicated definitely that the 
public wants advertising to continue dur- 
ing the war for its informational value. 
While the survey dealt with consumer 
advertising copy, the results were offered 
by Dr. Brown for whatever significance 
they might have for industrial advertisers. 


Lackens Visits Milwaukee Chapter 


NIAA vice-president, Frederic I. Lac- 
kens, described the functions and _ pur- 
poses of the national association at the Oct. 
meeting of the Milwaukee Association of 
Industrial Advertisers, in one of his re- 
cent visits to Mid-West Chapters. 

A film showing paper in the making 
from the hewing of the log through the 
various manufacturing operations to the 
finished product packaged ready for the 
printing presses, and a roundtable discus 
sion on “Printing Problems and How to 
Solve Them” also featured the meeting. 


Fox Is Treasurer of EIA 


Walter A. Fox, secretary-treasurer, Fox 
and Mackenzie, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed treasurer, Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers, succeeding Walter Fogg, de- 
ceased. 


Lane Witt Appointed 
Chairman Speakers Bureau 


W. Lane Witt, manager valve and fit- 
tings advertising, Crane Co., Chicago, and 
past president of the CIAA, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the NIAA Speakers 
Bureau, which will function to suggest and 
obtain speakers for chapter meetings. 


Tenney Elected Head 
McGraw-Hill of California 


George C. Tenney, editor Electrical 
West, has been elected president of the 
McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany of California, 
in which capacity he 
will head the Pacific 
Coast publishing ac 
tivities of the Me 
Graw-Hill organiza 
tion. He succeeds 
Howard Ehrlich, who 
is also _ executive 
vice-president of the 
parent company in 
New York 

Mr. Tenney is an 
electrical engineering 
GEORGE C. TENNEY graduate of the Uni- 

versity of California 
He joined the editorial staff of the Jour 
nal of Electricity in San Francisco in 1921 
and has been with McGraw-Hill since 
that time. Until his present advancement 
he was a director and vice-president of 
the California company. 


Chamberlain Advanced to 
Jenkins Sales Manager 


Charles C. Chamberlain has been named 
general sales manager, Jenkins Bros 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers « 
valves and other products. He has been 
publicity manager of the company since 
1940 

On graduation from Hamilton College 
Mr. Chamberlain went to Jenkins Bros. in 
1929. Starting as an assistant in the ad 
vertising department he was appointed ad 
vertising manager in 1932 and was ad 
vanced to publicity manager in 1940 








Wood Products 
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Wood Products provides top-notch 
selective coverage of the largest buy- 
er audience in woodworking, furniture 
manufacturing and allied branches of 
the industry, backed by a carefully 
detailed audited circulation state- 
ment. @. Wood Products is edited 
for plant owners, managers, superin- 
tendents and departmental foremen. 
It has the reputation of carrying the 
most factual, technical and timely 
articles, profusely illustrated, on all 
phases of the industry. @ Because 
Wood Products is so closely read and 
followed by men who can and do 
make final decisions, it has a proved 
record of productivity for its adver- 
tisers. @ You're sure you are doing 
the best possible selling job and at 
reasonable cost when you place your 
advertising message in Wood Prod- 
ucts, the National Woodworking au- 
thority. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


























For Effective Coverage 
of the Market Among 


CITIES and COUNTIES 


PUBLIC WORKS is read by those who de- 
sign, construct and operate and maintain: 
STREETS, HIGHWAYS, AIRPORTS, 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL, WATER 


WORKS, etc. 
[-7.) 


Write today for full 
information. _ 


PUBLIC WORKS 


New York, N. Y 





310 East 45th St 























Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 





For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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High Priority 
'. Ratings ¢ 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


and Management 


THE 
NATIONAL 
bw 2) 2) Le). 3 > 
MAGAZINE 


NCE 19 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


Write for Booklet No. 20. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS PAPERS ¢« FARM PAPERS 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
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McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists are campaign-tested assurance that 
your sales ammunition will land squarely on its target—immediate sales, wartime 
product-use-and-maintenance education, or development of postwar markets. 


Fully 70°, of the purchase controlling executives and technicians in the heavy 
industries are new to their jobs this year. 
trial fact gathering organization alone has the facilities to make the great bulk 
of these names available to industrial mailers. 


McGraw-Hill's unique nation-wide indus- 


Test these effective lists against your own names. Write today for information on 
McGraw-Hill selections covering your specific markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. — Direct Mail Division 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 
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Delivered-Price Systems 


availability of the same transporta- 
tion facilities to all the manufacturers 
in the industry, or at least the uni- 
form use of the transportation costs 
of the principal transportation meth- 
od in determining delivered prices. 
While all-rail transportation may be 
generally available to all manufac- 
turers, the more economical water or 
truck methods, especially water, may 
be available to only a few advantage- 
ously-located manufacturers. The lat- 
ter manufacturers may thus have al- 
ternative transportation routes to offer 
purchasers, with possible substantial 
cost savings in the more economical 
route. To meet this competition, the 
other manufactures may be compelled 
to offer the superior rail service at the 
low rates by water, absorbing the dif- 
ference in transportation costs them- 
selves. 

In support of the delivered-price 
system adopted or maintained by it, 
therefore, the manufacturer group 
may adopt the all-rail rates as the 
basis for determining delivered prices. 
Pursuant to this policy each individ- 
ual manufacturer in the group may 
be required to use the all-rail rates in 
the pricing formula, regardless of the 
actual transportation method or cost. 
Since the individual manufacturers 
in following this policy may be incur- 
ring actual lower transportation costs 
than the all-rail freight rates used in 
computing delivered prices, it may be 
noted, the manufacturer to the extent 
of the difference may unduly profit 
while the price to the same extent 
may be increased by this additional 
“fictitious” element to an arbitrarily 


high level. 


[Next month Mr. Sage will discuss (5) 
common freight rate book (4) uniforn 
weight tables: (5) uniform extras and «de 
ductions.] 


MARKET “RANGE-FINDER~ 


FOR INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING STRATEGISTS 





How to Get Results 
in Using Posters 


], Pick a good spot and stick to 
it. People will get accus- 
tomed to looking in this 
place for new posters. 

2. Put the poster where it won’t 
be soiled. We want to use 
them, not waste them. 

3. Above eye level is where 
posters are seen best, expe- 
rience has shown. 

4. Expected locations are best. 
Unusual positions attract at- 
tention to placing, not to 


poster. However: 


5, Motion is a decided asset. 
Posters on doors that are fre- 
quently opened and closed, 
delivery trucks, giant cranes 
and other machinery are en- 
dowed with life that still 
posters do not have. 

6. Use enough posters. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that 
posters in a ratio of less than 
one for each 100 workmen 
on a shift are usually too 
thinly spread to be wholly 
effective. 

7, Put them up securely; 
gummed tape will usually do 
for inside locations, but out- 
side you may have to use 
all-over pasting or a glass 
cover. 

8. Use your ingenuity in dis- 
playing a group of posters. 
Choose those you want and 
order them from the Distri- 
bution Section of OWI. 


Victo 
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Bruce to Head Sales 


Alan E. Bruce has been appointed g: 


eral sales manager, Standard Duplicat: 


Machines Corporation, Everett, Mass., 
will head the sales activities of the mac! 


division and supply division of the cory 


ration In conjunction with his work 
general sales manager he is in charge 
the research department which works 
machine problems and applications 
was formerly assistant sales managet 
has been associated with the company 
seventeen years 


Thomas to Aid WPB 
A. W. Thomas, sales manager, ‘ 


struction Machinery Division, Chain 
Company, Milwaukee, has left for \ 
ington, D. C., where he will be a “d 
a-year’ man as consultant for the ‘ 
struction Machinery Division of the 


Production Board 


hy 














morrow. The special section gave added 
| . circulation to garment manutacturers, con 
| | @s ones verters, wholesalers, and textile mill cus- 
tomers throughout the country. It was 
. e s the biggest issue in the publication's his- 
| tory, with 286 pages in the regular sec- 
j 
| in U is Ing tion, and had more than 100 mill organ- 
izations participating 
> 
The American Society of Mechanical 
| ’ ene e } I > s P 
The National Metal Show issue of The Engineers has made di tribution of the 
Age carried 450 pages ot advertising thirty-second annual ASME Mechanical 
a total of 584 pages tor the issue Catalog In aadition to the catalog section, 
| exceeded every other Metal Show it carries a directory of a o 
e since the special number was estab all_materials and equipment used in the 
ed in 1922. The volume also exceeded field of mechanical engineering A page 
Annual Review number published reference system in the directory ties up 
1930 with the catalogs, providing descriptions 
e of the desired machine or equipment. A 
, os sixteen-page insert describes all ASME 
After thirty-two years of publication 1n 
: , - publications and reports 
distinctive large size, efiective Jan Fn 
143, The Oil and Gas Journal will adopt bd 
e standard 834x11%-inch trim size with The Oct. 21 issue of Water Works En 
7xl0anch type page The change is gineering commemorated the one hun- 
made primarily in an effort to con- dredth anniversary of the opening of New 
to wartime conditions with reference York's public water supply system. Wil 
to paper, engraving metals, and shipping liam W. Brush, editor, was chief engineer 
é of the New York water department for 
e many years 
* 
a anal i » teaular OCictcher im 
As pa ¢ its regular October issue, Air Transportation made its debut with 
Cotton published a special 102 page sec an October issue. It is published by John 
nresen ng , sto ot lOW - > 
presenting the story of how the F. Budd and for the present will be pub 
tton textile industry, now working lished as a section of American Import & 
twenty-four hours a day seven days a Export Bulletin. Page size is 6x9 inches 
veek, is carrying continuous research e 
promotion to acquaint people who Aeronautical Engineering Review has 
a oe ee today with its good been elected to membership in the Audit 
ities so they will be customers to Bureau of Circulations 
Statement of the Ownership, Manage- Emerson Findley Retires 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by ‘ " 
the Acts of Congress of August 24, From "The Iron Age 
1912, and March 3, 1933 . ; 
Of Industrial Marketing, published Emerson Findley has resigned as Cen- 
nthly at Chicago, Ill, for October 1 tral Western manager of The Iron Age 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss and after a short interval will devote his 
efore me, a notary public in and for efforts to war work. Mr. Findley was in 
State and county afore said, personally the Cleveland office for twenty-seven 
ppeared Ralph ©. MeGraw, who, having . 
en duly sworn according to law, deposes years He will be succeeded by Robert 
says that he is the editor of the In- F. Blair, an associate of the Cleveland 
rial Marketing and that the following a 
ofhice > las ~. we 
to the best of his knowledge and be- fheer for the last three years 
a true statement of the ownership. 
agement (and if a daily paper, the Ornberg Made Ad Manager 
ulation), ete., of the aforesaid pubii- ‘a an 
tion for the date shown in the above R A Bob Ornberg has been ap 
caption, required by the Act of August pointed advertising manager, American- 
t, 1912, as amended by the Act of March \ C C . 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Marietta company, thicago, succeeding 
ws and Regulations, printed on the re- z. H. Mischka, who has joined the staff 
of this form, to wit ; of Russell T. Gray. Inc Mr. Ornberg 
That the names and addresses of the or 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and was connected with Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
ness managers are for the past three years 
‘ublisher—G. ID. Crain, Jr., Chicago ‘ 
_— kditor—Ralph O. MeGraw, Chicago 





Managing Kditor—None 
susiness Managers—None 
That the owner is: (If owned by a 
poration, its name and address must . 
Stated and also immediately thereun- Ryerson Anniversary 
the names and addresses of stock- 
ers owning or holding one per cent or 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 27] 


of total amount of stock If not tions. Howev er, every employe and 
d by a corporation, the names and ° ‘ r ° 2 ° 
esses of the individual owners must former employe in the service received 
given If owned by a firm, company. ee . as. » - 
ther uninessperated concern. its mam a piece of birthday cake” in the form 


address, as well as those of each in 


dual member, must be given.) of a two-pound fruit cake. This was 


a ee decided on, Keith J. Evans, advertis- 
Db. Crain Jr., S. R. Bernstein, FE. K ing manager, explained, so that even 
lin, O. I Bruns, Murray E. Crain. s , > ‘ : 
rude R. Crain, Jane C. Ivie, Mary E fighting men overseas might receive 
ders, Chicago; Jessie Crain, LaGrange, igs” + F 
Kenneth C. Grain. New York it in good condition. 
That the known bondholders, mort- Tv . . 
and other security holders own- Jos. I. Ryerson & Son is a sub- 


r holding 1 per cent or more of total 


— pF RAB ig BB sidiary of the Inland Steel Company, 


es are: (If there are none, so state.) Chicago. Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, 

RALPH 0. McGRAW Chicago, is the Ryerson advertising 

Sditor i . , ‘ 

rn to and subscribed before me this agency, and assisted in executing the 
day of September, 1842 7 , . ‘ . 

1) ELLEN KEBBY HAMLIN. details of the centennial promotion 


Notary Vublic 


My commission expires May, 1943.) program. 
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ADVERTISING ACTION 


in the nonmetallic-minerals industry 


Break down sales-resistance to your prod- 
uct with a timely ‘'shot'’ in Pit and Quarry. 


‘P&Q" gives you maximum firing power 
per advertising dollar because it consist- 
ently leads the field in net paid producer 
circulation, individual subscribers, plant 
coverage, and executive readers. 


Ask for a free market survey or a reader 
ship survey. 














PIT and QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Building, Chicago 





DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





§72. Trends in Refining and Petro- 
leum Chemistry. 

A periodic news letter designed to 
furnish in skeletonized form a quick 
analysis of trends in the refining and 
petro-chemical industry of interest to 
those who sell in this market. Pub- 
lished by The Oil and Gas Journal. 


§73. A Guide to Effective Freight 
Transportation Promotion. 

A fifty-page working manual on 
freight transportation promotion by 
motor truck, rail, water, and _ air. 
Points covered are the opportunities 
for promotion, factors in industry to 
be cultivated, buying influences, prob- 
lems in selecting services, what ship- 
pers want in freight advertising, read- 
ability of freight advertising, and ex- 
amples of current campaigns. Devel- 
oped from field research and published 
by Traffic World. 


§74. OWI Photograph File List. 

A forty-two-page descriptive list of 
photographs relating to war produc- 
tion, conservation and salvage, ration- 
ing, manpower, and other civilian 
phases of the war effort for use as 
editorial material (and advertising by 
special permission). Available from 
William M. Nelson, Chief, Photo- 
graphic Section, News Bureau, Office 


of War Information, 1750-A New 
Social Security Bldg., Washington, 
1 a 

§75. Posters Used by American Indus- 


tries as War Production Incen- 
fives. 

A forty-eight-page brochure repro- 
ducing selections of posters used by 
various companies to increase produc- 
urge care of tools, curb 
talk, discourage absenteeism, and sell 
War Stamps and Bonds. Produced by 
5. D. Warren Company. 


tion, loose 


§76. 1943 Building Market and 
Values. 
An analysis of the war market, the 


V-day market, and the postwar mar- 


Magazine 


ket in the building and construction 
field and the relation of architects 
and engineers to them. Published by 


Architectural Record. 


577. Wartime Market Selector. 
A sliderule-type chart that breaks 
down the metal working industry by 
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twenty different manufacturing op- 
erations and analyzes them by capital- 
ization and number of employes, cor- 
rected up to date. Compiled by Séeel. 


§78. The Process Industries. 

This fifty-two-page brochure an- 
alyzes the chemical process and food 
manufacturing fields with regard to 
the size of the markets, reactions to 
war and postwar influences, and read- 
ing habits. An extensive discussion 
of inquiries, their care and handling 
is included. Published by Putman Pub- 
lishing Company. 


566. Employe Magazines. 

The first report in a series on em- 
ploye publications, discussing the 
aims, policies, planning, financing, dis- 
tribution, and physical factors in- 
volved in getting out an employe mag- 
azine. Issued by the Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 


$69. The “Secret Weapon,” of Amer- 
ican Business. 

The Association of Export Adver- 
tising Agencies has issued this booklet 
on how coéperative effort on the part 
of United States manufacturers will 
help the country to win the war and 
maintain intact its economic structure 
for lasting peacetime prosperity. 


§§2. There’s Profit in Publications. 

An eighteen-page, illustrated book- 
let giving facts and information con- 
cerning the use of house organs, by 
Robert Newcomb, reprinted from 
American Printer. Issued by the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 
§53. What Export Advertisers Are 
Saying. 

A booklet showing the type of 
advertising messages many exporters 
are currently using in export maga- 
zines. Distributed by the Business 
Publishers International Corporation 
$55. How You Can “Advertise 

Victory.” 

A folder containing a group ©! 
eight “fighting ads” each prepared 
with a separate objective in mind sod 
all with the ultimate goal of vict 
Published by Contractors and Ev i- 
neers Monthly. 











